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A sPEECH delivered by Lord 
Rosebery yesterday week, at a 
dinner of the City of London 
Liberal Club, has formed the 
chief topic of conversation during the week, and has 
given rise to a somewhat remarkable discussion. 
Lord Rosebery, referring to the place in which he 
stood, and to the history of the City Liberal Club, 
deplored the decay of Parliamentary Liberalism, but 
expressed his conviction that the old spirit of 
Liberalism, as it existed before the split of 1886, was 
as powerful in the country as ever. The nation, he 
believed, was always mainly Liberal, but until the 
Liberal party had got back to the position it held 
before 1886 it would not secure that predominance 
in the country which had so long been its heritage. 
Dwelling upon the growth of Imperialism, he 
advocated a sane, as opposed to a wild-cat, Imperial- 
ism, and expressed his belief that if the old Liberal 
spirit were joined with the new Imperial spirit, the 
Liberal party would once more regain its lost pre- 
dominance. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





WE have given as accurately as possible the 
substance of this speech. It is not easy to under- 
stand how it has come to be misrepresented and 
misunderstood so strangely, but that it was mis- 
understood and misrepresented is only too clear 
Lord Rosebery had contented himself with vague 
generalities, which were in themselves very much in 
the nature of truisms, and the real meaning of 
which was explained by a consideration of the place 
in which the speech was delivered—a place identified 
with the principles of the Liberal party in its 
palmiest days. The speech was, we imagine, a sigh 
of regret for the flight of those palmy days, and 
the expression of a hope, in which every Liberal 
will join, that they may come again. But 
certain public speakers and newspapers pro- 
fess to believe that Lord Rosebery was asking 
his own party to trample under foot everything 
that has been done since 1885 ; that is to say, every- 
thing that has been done by the Liberal party 
during the period in which Lord Rosebery himself 
has been most actively and usefully associated with 
it. This perversion of the truth—and it is a sheer 
perversion— has been supported with much 
vehemence by Sir William Harcourt in a speech 
delivered at the Devonshire Club on Saturday last. 
Liberals may regret that Lord Rosebery, remember- 
ing how eager certain persons are to prejudice 
him in the eyes of the public, did not guard him- 





misrepresentation, but no one who reads his speech 
carefully and in cold blood will admit that it affords 
any ground for the charge that he is seeking to 
introduce into Liberalism a reactionary policy. 





THe Archbishop of Canterbury, with the Arch- 
bishop of York as assessor, has been sitting during 
the present week at Lambeth Palace to hear appeals 
from the Rev. H. Westall, of St. Cuthbert’s, Phil- 
beach Gardens, and the Rev. E. Ram, of Norwich, 
against directions from their respective Bishops to 
discontinue the ceremonial use of incense. Great 
interest has been taken in the proceedings, and the 
arguments which have been laid before the Arch- 
bishops in support of the contention of the appellants 
have been both voluminous and exhaustive. 





In the House of Commons, on Monday, Mr. Gerald 
Balfour introduced a Bill for establishing a de- 
partment of agriculture and other industries and 
technical instruction in Ireland. The measure will 
concentrate in one department, under the presidency 
of the Chief Secretary, the functions already per- 
formed by Government in connection with agri- 
culture in Ireland. It further provides machinery 
and funds for promoting technical instruction and 
for carrying out in parts of Ireland a work 
analogous to that of the Congested Districts Board. 
The Bill closely resembles that which was introduced 
two years ago, but it deals in addition with the 
work of the fishery inspectors and with the functions 
of the Science and Art Department. The only 
objection taken to the Bill on Monday was by Mr. 
Dillon, who characterised its financial proposals as 
unsatisfactory and shabby. 





Tue London Government Bill has made consider- 
able progress in Committee during the week. The 
question of triennial, as opposed to annual, elections 
has been under discussion, and an amendment wa; 
accepted by Mr. Balfour, providing that the election; 
might be triennial if two-thirds of the members of 
any Council voting on this question, not being less 
than a majority of the whole Council, desiredit. An 
attempt to extend the hours of polling from 8 a.m. 
to 10 p.m,, though supported by the Liberal party, 
was negatived, as was another amendment providing 
that elections should always take place on a Satur- 
day. On Clause Seven Sir Charles Dilke moved the 
omission of the sub-section giving borough Councils 
power to promote Bills in Parliament. Mr. Balfour 
opposed, and after considerable discussion the amend- 





ment was negatived by 147 to 68 votes. 
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Tue debate on the Church Discipline Bill, which 
gave an unwonted interest to the proceedings of 
Wednesday afternoon, brought out several points 
very clearly. One was the extreme aversion enter- 
tained for advanced practices, more especially the 
Confessional, on both sides of the House; another 
was the difficulty of checking them by the drastic 
and secular means proposed by the Bill without 
producing unexpected results to people who have 
only committed technical breaches of the law of the 
Church—guileless Evangelical clergy, for instance, 
as the Attorney-General noticed—and also without 
setting up an extensive secession of “martyrs” toa 
Church of their own making, or to Rome. Mr. 
Mellor, indeed, laid stress on an argument which 
must appeal to Liberals generally—that the lawless 
clergy had got hold of secondary as well as primary 
schools, and were training a large part of the rising 
generation in doctrines which the mass of the 
present generation rejects; and Sir William Har- 
court, while objecting to the details of the Bill, 
intimated that the Bishops were not to be 
trusted, and that the practices in question could 
be put down if only the Episcopal veto were 
got out of the way. Mr. Balfour pointed out that 
while uniformity of ritual might eventually be 
secured under the Bill, spiritual unity assuredly 
would not, and exhorted the House to put its 
trust in the Bishops; and so the Attorney-General’s 
amendment, declaring that further legislation would 
be needed if the Bishops’ efforts to secure obedience 
should prove unsuccessful, was carried, after the 
Bill had been rejected by 310 votes to 156, 


Most of the Ministerialists and several leading 
Liberals were in the majority ; the minority included 
a number of Liberal Unionists—most of them from 
Lancashire—and many Liberals, who apparently 
voted for the Bill, partly as a protest against 
clerical lawlessness, and partly on the principle 
that an Established Church must be Erastian. 
Two other speeches are specially worthy of note— 
Sir John. Kennaway’s plea for delay, which is 
significant as coming from a representative Evan- 
gelical layman, and Lord Hugh Cecil's, attacking 
the Government for their refusal to meet the Bill 
with a direct negative—in which, he said, he spoke 
for himself alone—and propounding the ideal, dear 
to present-day High Churchmen, of a Church which 
shall be at once Established and Free. 


Tue Finance Bill was dealt with in Committee 
on Thursday evening. At the outset Mr. Buchanan 
made a startling, and in its possible effects a react- 
ionary, proposal—viz. to divide the Bill into two 
parts, so as to deal separately with the ques- 
tion of the Sinking Fund. Precedents were quoted 
in favour of the proposal; but, as Sir Henry 
Fowler pointed out, its effect in this instance 
might be. to open a way for the resumption by 
the House of Lords of that control over the details 
of the Budget which they were deprived of in 1861, 
when Mr. Gladstone embodied all his proposals in a 
single Bill to prevent the rejection of one. The 
Committee rejected a proposal to repeal the tea 
duty by 246 to 125. Sir Howard Vincent's amend- 
ment exempting colonial wines from the increased 
duties was opposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on the ground that it would involve a 
return to the system of preferential duties 
and a complete breach with our present prin- 
ciples of taxation. There was the less reason for 
such a change in that the two colonies chiefly con- 
cerned were strongly Protectionist. Later in the 
evening, however, a concession was made as to light 
wines—again a maintenance of sound Liberal tradi- 
tions—of which the Australian wines will get the 








Wira the opening of the Thames pleasure season the Great Westerx Raltway 
Company announces daily excursion tickets to Staines, Maidenhead, and other 
stations. 





full benefit. Subsequently some modifications were 
made in the stamp duties ; and an amendment made 
by way of protest against the suspension of the 
Sinking Fund was rejected by 154 to 77. It is to be 
wished that the minority had been larger. 


Lorp KIMBERLEY delivered two speeches on 
Wednesday. In London he made his first appear- 
ance as Chancellor of the London University, on the 
occasion of Presentation Day, and referred hopefully 
to the new career opening before that institution— 
whether at South Kensington or elsewhere—and to 
the need of connecting it with the reformed system 
of secondary education, and of devoting special at- 
tention to the provision of sound instruction in 
economics and commerce. In Birmingham, where 
he addressed the Liberal Association on the same 
evening, he spoke hopefully of the Anglo-Russian 
agreement as a first step towards that general 
understanding with Russia in China which Liberals 
have demanded for months past ; declared, of course, 
in favour of “sane” Imperialism, and repudiated the 
notion that the Liberal party had abandoned Home 
Rule. Finally, he said that, if the Liberal majority 
at the next General Election were only sufficiently 
strong, there was no fear that a Liberal Government 
would hesitate to reform the House of Lords. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN made an important non- 
political speech on Wednesday evening at a dinner 
held at the Hétel Cecil to promote the establishment 
of a school of tropical medicine in connection with 
the Seamen’s Hospital at Poplar. He pointed out 
that white mortality in tropical regions stood in 
the way of an adequate assumption of the 
“white man’s burden”; referred to the inquiry, 
now being conducted jointly by the Royal 
Society and the Colonial Office, into the nature 
of malarial and blackwater fevers; and intimated 
that many of the great medical schools had 
promised to give increased attention to tropical 
diseases. He said, however, that, besides all 
this, a special school of tropical medicine would 
be established at the hospital in question, intended 
particularly for candidates seeking medical appoint- 
ments in the colonies. Hereafter another school 
may be set up in Liverpool. He concluded by ex- 
pressing a hope—and looking at what is now known 
of microbes, it does not seem to be extravagant-—— 
that eventually the tropics might be rendered 
habitable for white men. 





THe Women's Liberal Federation held their 
annual meeting of Council in London on Tuesday, 
under the presidency of Lady Carlisle. A resolution 
was moved in favour of making the extension of the 
franchise to women a test question at elections. 
After a long discussion, it was negatived. A resolu- 
tion expressing the hope that in future members of 
the Executive Committee of the Federation would 
refrain from taking part in Parliamentary bye- 
elections, when the Executive Committee and the 
local branch of the Women's Liberal Association 
had both decided not to take action, was carried. 
Lady Carlisle, the President, expressed her willing- 
ness to comply with this resolution during her year 
of office, but declared that she would reserve her 
freedom of action afterwards. Next day, however, 
the Federation wisely passed a resolution, leaving 
her unfettered during her term of office. The 
Federation concluded its proceedings on Thursday 
by making an effort towards reunion with the 
Women's National Liberal Association. 





A DEPUTATION waited on Mr. Ritchie on Thurs 
day to ask for the reassembling of the Brussels Con- 
ference on Sugar Bounties, and for the institution, 
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by general agreement among various Powers 
there represented, of countervailing duties on sugar 
from any country which declined to abandon the 
bounty system—in other words, from France. Mr. 
Ritchie made very much the reply that might have 
been expected. He said that the bounties were in 
conflict with the general principles of Free Trade— 
which is quite true from an abstract and cosmopolitan 
standpoint; but the great trades to which sugar is 
a raw material, and which have been built up in 
Great Britain by its cheapness, may well look with 
apprehension on the possibility of a rise in its price 
to benefit other producers, especially when the 
position of the latter is endangered by multiplied 
and severe competition quite apart from the 
bounty system. Mr. Ritchie intimated, however, 
that the Government were prepared to further 
the reassembling of the Brussels Conference, 
and to impose the countervailing duties asked for 
by the deputation. At least, they interpreted his 
answer thus, and he did not correct them. It 
remains to be seen whether, in view of the great 
competition among sugar-producing countries, and 
the improvements in machinery, the abolition of 
the bounties will do the majority of those concerned 
much permanent good. 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE’S retirement from busi- 
ness with a fortune estimated at forty millions 
sterling has revived the expectations based on his well- 
known “ Gospel of Wealth,” published some twelve 
years ago. It was part of that gospel, ‘‘ He who dies 
rich dies disgraced,” and it will be intensely interest- 
ing to see how Mr. Carnegie will manage to spend his 
millions without doing Society harm. His views, 
by the way, have been emphatically disclaimed 
by other American millionaires; but his first 
practical application of them is both useful and 
gracefully made. He has given £50,000 to the 
Birmingham University Endowment Fand, as some 
recognition of the debt owed to the town by 
Pittsburg, the Birmingham of America. As other 
munificent contributions have been made or promised 
to the fund, the requisite minimum of £250,000 
is now nearly reached. This is very satisfactory 
for Birmingham, though it may be doubted whether 
the multiplication of Universities is desirable in the 
interests of education. In the United States it has 
certainly not led to satisfactory results. And, even 
with Mason College as a nucleus, a first-rate modern 
University cannot be kept up on seven thousand 
a year. 


THE Stella inquiry terminated on Thursday with 
a judgment adverse to the late captain. The Court 
found that the steamer was not navigated with 
proper and seamanlike care, and that she was steam- 
ing at excessive speed in the fog; but they declined 
to say whether she was or was not racing with—or, 
more strictly, trying to get in ahead of—the Wey- 
mouth boat. The loss was practically found to be 
due to the fact that the captain relied too much 
on the data as to the distance run furnished from 
the engine-room, and failed to check them by taking 
soundings and by looking at the patent log, or to 
reduce speed. The discipline and courage displayed 
by the officers and crew after the accident was fully 
recognised. The decision is a serious matter for the 
Company,and we cannot help wondering, from the pas- 
sengers’ point of view, what modifications—if any— 
will be introduced into the directions now given to its 
officers. To slow down is to increase the effect of the 
variable factor in the ship's course, and to give the 
Casquets a wider berth must increase the danger of 
getting on the back of Guernsey, where the dangers 
are multiplied a hundredfold. To alter the times of 
the steamers, as recommended by the Court, would 
almost certainly involve the suspension of the day 
service, at least by one of the routes. London pas- 
sengers will not choose to start from Paddington or 





Waterloo earlier, and a later start would mean, 
during part of the tourist season, an arrival near 
nightfall, which is dangerous. Really active racing, 
it may also be remarked, would mean taking the 
Southampton boats through the Swinge. Meantime 
it is to be hoped that a better system of fog-signalling 
may bs introduced at the Casquete, and that the 
lighthouse will be connected with Alderney or 
Guernsey by telegraph—which must be wireless, we 
fancy. 


THe text of the Anglo-Russian 
ABROAD. agreement, contained in notes ex- 
changed between our Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg and Count Mouravieff, and pub- 
lished last Saturday as a Parliamentary paper, bears 
out the more moderate of the anticipations expressed 
last week. Though it disclaims any intention on 
the part of either Power of infringing the sovereign 
rights of China, yet by “ taking into consideration 
the economic and geographical gravitation of certa'n 
parts of the Chinese Empire” it clearly recognises 
spheres of influence. The Yangtse basin-—defined by 
Mr. Brodrick in the House of Commons on Tuesday as 
“the provinces adjacent to the Yangtse with Honan 
and Che-Kiang ”"—“ gravitates"”" towards England, 
Manchuria towards Russia, and British eubjects are 
not to seek concessions in the latter region or Russian 
subjects in the former. The appended note concern- 
ing the line to Niuchwang allows the Chinese 
Government to appoint an English engineer and a 
European accountant to supervise its construction, 
and the expenditure upon it of the money sub- 
scribed, and to permit European (“ but not necessarily 
British”) engineers to inspect the construction of 
the Shanhaikwan-Sinminting branch. But the 
holders of the Chinese Imperial Railway Loan have 
no right of property in the line and no right 
of interference with its future management, and 
Russian subjects may apply for concessions for 
branch lines from it, which may, we presume, be 
so devised as to tap its traffic. We do not see 
that the British investor gets much security for his 
money, or the European trader generally for the 
good management of the line. Still, the agreement 
is of value as a beginning of better relations 
between England and Russia; but if the suspicious 
tone of some Russian papers represents Russian 
public opinion as to England, M. de Witte’s en- 
lightened views are not likely to be realised. 





Two pieces of good news have come this week 
from Central Africa. The Sirdar has determined to 
open the Soudan “to traders and others without 
restriction” as soon as the railway is completed to 
Khartoum, probably during the first fortnight of 
September next. “Others” presumably includes 
missionaries, so that the Church Missionary Society 
will now be able to despatch the medical mission 
to which Lord Kitchener felt compelled to refuse 
entrance in the early part of the present year. 
Foreign goods are to pay a small “ registration 
duty,” native produce an export duty of 20 
per cent., and Europeans are to be permitted to 
acquire land. We cannot expect that these regu- 
lations will have much immediate economic 
result. The taxes, however, are being paid with 
regularity, and the pacification of the country 
seems to have been effected. The news from Unyoro 
of the defeat and capture on April 9th of Kabarega, 
the slave-raiding chief, and Mwanga, the fugitive ex- 
King of Uganda, gives hope that the chief danger 
threatening that region is at last extinguished. 





Tue report .published at the end of last week 
that the Colonial Office has sent an ultimatum to the 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in Hast 
London,they should buy Bryant & May's Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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Transvaal Government is denied; but signs of an 
approaching crisis continue to multiply, and have 
culminated with the announcement, or prediction, 
that a meeting between President Kruger and Sir 
Alfred Milner is to take place at Bloemfontein. The 
situation is dealt with on a later page; the only 
circumstance that need be noticed in this place 
is the decided disapproval of President Kruger's 
attitude now manifested in Paris and Berlin. 
French investors, according to the Temps, have 
invested some sixty millions sterling in the 
mines of the Rand; and the same paper suggests 
that the President might settle matters by 
dealing directly with the representatives of mining 
interests and disregarding Uitlander Jingoism. In 
Berlin also the President's attitude is strongly con- 
demned by papers not usually friendly to England. 
President Kruger, however, still reserves his pro- 
posals. 





Tue Ministerial changes with which the week 
opened in France afford one hopeful sign among 
many as to the approaching termination of the 
Dreyfus case, On Friday of last week M. de 
Freycinet was asked a question in the Chamber as 
to the suspension of the lectures of M. Georges 
Duruy—an “intellectuel” and Revisionist—at the 
Ecole Polytechnique, owing to the disorderly eon- 
duct of his clase. The War Minister's explanations 
were interrupted offensively by a section of the 
Extreme Left; he sat down without finishing his 
speech, and subsequently tendered his resignation. 
Three explanations have been offered of his reasons 
for doing so: the official one, given by the Temps 
and the Débats, is that he is too distinguished and 
too valuable a Minister to expose himself to 
similar rudenesses in the future. In view of the 
standard of Parliamentary manners in France this 
seems improbable, and another explanation, sup- 
ported by the Paris correspondent of The Times, 
is that he does not wish to be compelled to deal out 
their deserts to his former subordinates of the 
General Staff and fellow-pupils at the Ecole Poly- 
technique. A third account, favoured by Revisionist 
organs, is that he wishes to dissociate himself 
from the present Ministry before its collapse. The 
hopes of a solution adverse to the militarists are 
intensified also by the tone of their papers, by the 
ridiculous failure of the attack on M. Delcassé on 
Tuesday, and by the fact that both M. Krantz— 
the new War Minister, a really able financier, an 
engineer of some distinction, and an ex-pupil of the 
Keole Polytechnique—and M. Monestier, who replaces 
him as Minister of Public Works, are denounced by 
the anti-Dreyfus Press, 


THe Ministerial crisis in Italy still runs its course. 
Mysterious: negotiations have been going on for a 
week between General Pelloux, the Marquis Visconti- 
Venosta, and Baron Sonnino relative to the entry 
of the two latter into the reconstituted Cabinet, but 
a difficulty has arisen as to whether the Ministry of 
the Interior—a post of special importance at the 
present time-——is to be held by Baron Sonnino or by 
the Premier. : This, however, has not wrecked the 
combination, ‘and the support of the Sonnino 
group, which represents the constitutional—but 
hardly the administrative—traditions of Signor 
Crispi, is believed: to be assured for the re- 
constituted .Ministry. Rumours have also been 
afloat as to the inclusion of Signor Prinetti, who 
controls part of the Right, and of Signor Luzzatti, a 
very able financier and the dubious panegyrist of 
Gladstone not long ago. Such a Ministry will be 
strong and capable, but it will be certain of the 
hostility of the Extreme Left, and will have travelled 
a long way from the—more or less—Liberal support 
with which General Pelloux originally came in. 
However, it is stated that an amnesty may be 
expected in June, and a general election in November. 





But the new Public Safety Bill, and the Press Bill, to 
which we referred last week, may set up unexpected 
complications. 





Tue situation in the Philippines continues to 
improve, though the tone of the telegrams and 
the anticipations at Washington are perhaps a little 
in advance of the facts, San Fernando, a station on 
the railway some miles beyond Calumpit, has been 
taken with little difficulty, and communication 
between it and Manila has been established by water 
as well as by rail. The country people are coming 
in, starving, to be fed on the stores of rice captured 
from the insurgents; the latter are known to be 
divided ; and great hopes are entertained of an early 
and final arrangement with Aguinaldo. At the same 
time it must be remembered that the fighting thus far 
has touched only a small part of the island of Luzon— 
we might almost say the suburbs, or at least the 
“home counties,” of Manila—that no leader has 
supreme authority, and that only three or four of the 
other islands appear to be definitely pacified. The 
United States must not suppose that their difficulties 
are over, and we are not sure that a speedy ending 
to them is desirable. The longer a military adminis- 
tration is necessary the better the prospect of the 
establishment of a permanent Civil Service. Ex- 
cellent Civil Servants appear to have been im- 
provised, according to Major Younghusband’s new 
book reviewed on a later page, out of the varied 
material offered by a volunteer army, and the 
longer the danger of a rising lasts the more 
thoroughly will the permanence of that service be 
secured. 





Tue revival of the cult of 
George Borrow which has been 
set up by the publication of 
his correspondence invests with interest three of 
his many minor works just disinterred by the 
original publishers, Messrs. Jarrold & Son, and ex- 
hibiting the versatility of the linguistic and literary 
talents of their author. Two were reprinted ten 
years ago, and of the other, a few copies of the 
original edition still remain. They are respect- 
ively “ The Death of Balder,” a translation 
from the Danish of Johannes Ewald, “Targum, 
or Metrical Translations from Thirty Languages 
and Dialects” (originally issued in St. Petersburg 
in 1835), and “The Turkish Jester,” a translation 
from the Turkish, which we commend to the notice 
of the editors of the rather depressing samples of 
the humour of, all nations which were issued a few 
years ago. Messrs. Jarrold & Son also promise a 
novel by a new writer, described as a London 
journalist—known for the occasion as “ Hadley 
Welford’"’—who has had special facilities for ob- 
serving curious phases of modern life. It deals 
with a mysterious crime, is called “‘ Whose Deed ?” 
and is dedicated to the memory of Wilkie Col- 
line.—Mr. Fisher Unwin promises for Monday a 
new book of South Sea stories by Mr. Louis 
Becke —to be called “Ridan the Devil” — and 
“Roman Life under the Cwsars” (a translation, 
carefully illustrated, of “Rome et I'Empire”), by 
Professor Emile Thomas.—Messrs. Sandes & Co. 
announce “ Bits of Blarney,” a collection of short 
stories, some dealing with sport, by “ Ballyhooly ” 
(Mr. R. J. Martin); and a book of the jests of the 
present American Ambassador to England.— 
Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen are about to issue 
a volume entitled “From Howard to Nelson: 
Twelve Sailors,” edited by Professor J. K. Laughton. 
The sailors include Lord Howard of Effingham, 
Blake, Drake, Boscawen, Anson, and Howe ; 
and the contributors, Professor Burrows and Ad- 
mirals Fremantle, Penrose Fitzgerald, <A. H. 
Markham, and P. H. Colomb, The work is a pendant 
to the volume of military biographies recently 
issued by the same firm, entitled “ From Cromwell 
_to Wellington.” — Messrs. Methuen & Co. send us 
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a specimen page of “ The Novelist,” a series of ‘‘ new 
six-shilling novels for sixpence each.” The page is 
quite as pleasant to the eye as that of any six- 
shilling novel we know. Mr. E. W. Hornung writes 
the first monthly volume, Mr. Robert Barr the next. 





Sir HersBeRT NAYLOR-LEYLAND, 
Bart., M.P. for Southport, had re- 
presented Colchester as a Conserva- 
tive from 1892 to 1895, and had then changed his 
views and resigned his seat. Defeated as a Liberal 
at Southport in that year, he won the seat by 
a small majority for the Liberals in August last on 
the elevation of the present Viceroy of India to the 
peerage.—Mr. P. T. Main, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, had done good service as a teacher 
of science in his University—Cardinal Krementz, 
Archbishop of Cologne, had been an opponent of the 
doctrine of Papal Infallibility before its establishment 
as a dogma, but had subsequently accepted it and 
become one of its active defendérs. As Bishop of 
Ermeland, he had been suspended during the Kultur- 
kampf, but had been made Archbishop of Cologne 
in place of the deposed Cardinal Melchers in 1885.— 
Signor Lorenzo Marenco of Milan had been one of 
the most popular of Italian dramatists some thirty 
years ago.—Admiral Possiet had been one of the 
ablest of Russian seamen, and was Minister of Ways 
and Communications from 1874 to 1888.—Mr. H. H. 
Raphael was a high authority on questions of cur- 
rency and finance.—Mr. William Inskip was a 
well-known and valued Labour leader. 


OBITUARY. 








LORD ROSEBERY. 


OBODY can have been so much surprised, we 
imagine, as Lord Rosebery at the perturbation 

which seems to have been caused in political circles 
by his speech at the City Liberal Club a week ago. 
No doubt, in one sense, it is a tribute to the unique 
position he holds in the national life that an after- 
dinner speech, for which the speaker himself 
expressly disclaimed the character of a manifesto, 
should have caused all this fuss and stir. But the 
tribute is not one that any wise man, least of all 
Lord Rosebery, is likely to covet, and the ex-Premier 
has doubtless by this time discovered the danger 
that attends the practice of thinking aloud and 
giving utterance to obvious truths without regard to 
the sensitive state of the nerves of a public that seems 
to be always ready to take fright when the truth is 
told to it. If he had only paid so much deference to 
convention and to dulness as to explain that, when 
he said the Liberal party was in a much stronger 
and happier position some years ago than that 
in which it is at present, he did not mean to reflect 
upon any particular person or to disparage any 
particular measure, even those who are always 
scenting heresy in his utterances could have had 
nothing to say. Lord Rosebery preferred to state 
certain obvious truths without entering into any 
elaborate explanation as to what he did not mean to 
imply ; and the consequence has been an eruption of 
foolish misunderstanding and of deliberate misrepre- 
sentation to which it is difficult to find a parallel in 
our recent history. Now that a week has elapsed 
since he made his speech, it may be hoped that the 
Liberal party will realise. the fact that there was 
nothing cryptic, nothing occult, in the sigh which he 
ventured to heave as he recalled the days when that 
party was not only united but when it commanded a 
majority in the House of Commons not dispropor- 
tionate to its strength in the country. That he 
meant more than this—above all, that he wished to 
incite his fellow-Liberals to make a holocaust of all 





the measures, good, bad. and indifferent, which haye 
engaged their attention during the last dozen 
years—is what no sane person, now thai a week has 

assed, will believe. Upon one point—that of our 

uty towards the empire—he did, indeed, speak out 
with perfect clearness and decision. We shall come 
to that particular point directly, but in the mean- 
time it is only necessary to refer our readers to his 
speech itself in order to satisfy them that there is 
nothing in it to justify, or even excuse, the idea that 
he wished to see the party of progress converted into 
a party of reaction. — 

That he did not mean and never dreamt of imphy- 
ing certain things which have been freely attributed 
to him is absolutely certain, The most absurd and, 
we fear we must add, the most malicious falsifica- 
tion of his meaning is that for which Sir William 
Harcourt seems to have made himself responsible in 
a speech delivered at the Devonshire Club last Satur- 
day. No proper report of this speech has appeared 
in print, but an “ authorised ” version of it has been 
given to the world which Sir William has not dis- 
avowed, and which, accordingly, we must accept as 
being in the main accurate. Assuming its accuracy, 
this speech seems to us to be the worst example we 
have had in recent years of downright misrepre- 
sentation in political controversy, and we deplore 
the fact that it should have been applied to the 
utterances of one who is still, whatever Sir William 
Harcourt may profess to think, a member of the 
Liberal party. According to Sir William Harcourt, 
Lord Rosebery, when “the ashes of Mr. Gladstone 
were hardly cold,” has invited us to take a sponge 
and wipe out the whole of the inheritance Mr. Glad- 
stone has bequeathed to us. The things that Sir 
William Harcourt says Lord Rosebery wishes to wipe 
out are, first, Welsh Disestablishment; secondly, 
temperance reform ; thirdly, land reform ; and, finally, 
the attack upon the veto of the House of Lords. it 
is really difficult to believe that any politician could 
have made such charges as these against an old 
colleague and former chief when, as a matter of fact, 
he had nothing but his own heated imagination 6n 
which to found them. There is not a sentence ora 
syllable in the speech to which Sir William professed 
to be replying that justifies these ridiculous and in- 
temperate accusations. Lord Rosebery is very far 
from being insane, and nobody knows his sanity 
better than Sir William Harcourt does. Yet the 
latter charged him with having expressed opinions 
which no Liberal in his senses could entertain, and 
he did this by choosing to place upon a simple 
reference to the fact that our party was better off in 
1885 than it is to-day the most extravagant and 
malignant interpretation which an ayowed enemy 
could have invented. How far Sir William 
Harcourt’s passionate desire to damage his old 
colleague carried him may be gathered from one 
fact. Sir William, posing for the moment as the 
ardent champion of the movement against the 
House of Lords, charged Lord Rosebery with being 
anxious to “sponge that movement off the slate.” 
Politicians are often afflicted with short memories ; 
but there surely never was so short a memory as Sir 
William Harcourt’s. It does not even enable him to 
remember the General Election of 1895, and the fact 
that when Lord Rosebery, as the leader of the 
Liberal party, invited. that party to concentrate its 
energies upon this great question of the House of 
Lords, his intentions were frustrated by the de- 
liberate insubordination of Sir William Harcourt 
himself! We think that this feature of the Devon- 
shire Club attack upon Lord Rosebery exhibits the 
true character of that attack so plainly that there is 
no need to pursue the matter further. From first to 
last Sir William misundergtood and misrepresented 
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the speech he professed to be criticising. From first 
to last he sought to prejudice his audience and 
Liberals throughout the country against Lord 
Rosebery by attributing to the words of the latter 
a meaning which every man in the full posses- 
sion of his senses must know that they did not 
possess. 

What Lord Rosebery did seek to inculcate upon 
those whom he addressed was something wholly 
different. We do not profess to know, but we 
imagine that his reference to the condition of the 
party before 1886 as compared with its later con- 
dition had reference to the fact —often dwelt upon in 
these columns—that in these later times attempts 
have been made to unite the party by conceding to 
different sections everything that they asked. The 
“Newcastle Programme” has passed into the 
domain of history. It contains many things that 
were good in themselves, but it was vicious in 
principle. It was an attempt to conciliate everybody— 
even those who are habitually irreconcilable—by pro- 
mising everything that they demanded. We know 
the mwchief which it wrought during the lifetime of 
the last Parliament. We know how rival sections of 
the party eagerly contended with each other for the 
first place in the Orders of the Day for their own 
special question, and how, as a consequence, the 
discipline of the party was injured and the authority 
of the leaders undermined. If the Liberal party is 
to come to its own again it will have to be—as we 
pointed out no longer than a week ago—by the 
restoration of discipline and authority. Without 
taking a single step backward so far as our principles 
are concerned—and no Liberal dreams of such a 
thing—we must go back to the state of discipline 
and cohesion which existed in the halcyon days of 
Liberalism, before we can hope to return to our old 
position of ascendancy in the State. We must, in 
short, get back to the spirit, though not to the pro- 
gramme, of the old Liberalism. That, we conceive, 
was the simple and undeniable truth which 
Lord Rosebery had in his mind when he made his 
speech to the members of the City Liberal Club. 

But there was one point in Lord Rosebery’s 
speech which is incapable of being misrepresented 
or misunderstood. That was the passage in which 
he dealt with the question of our Imperial responsi- 
bilities. Nobody can honestly accuse him of being 
a Jingo; but he has shown unmistakably that he 
is no Little Englander. If he has warned his fellow- 
countrymen with rare force and eloquence of the 
dangers which they run in following a policy of 
“Imperial expansion” merely for the sake of ex- 
pansion, he has also shown that he appreciates the 
magnitude and the glory of the task which Fate 
has imposed upon the English race in making them 
the masters and owners of the greatest empire the 
world has ever known. Does the Liberal party mean 
to shirk that task? Does it mean to follow the lead 
of Mr. Labouchere and his school or that of the school 
of which Lord Rosebery is now recognised as being 
the leader not only in this country but throughout 
the empire? This, after all, was the real gist of the 
City Liberal Club speech. We believe that the 
question admits of only one answer. The school of 
Mr. Labouchere, which Sir William Harcourt seems 
to have adopted as his own, has never commanded 
the approval of the bulk of the Liberal party. We 
believe that it never commanded the approval of a 
smaller section of the party than at the present 
moment. We do not wish to introduce the element 
of mere opportunism into our argument ; but it is 
at least morally certain that a party which went to 
the country flying the flag of the Little Englander 
would be routed bip and thigh. Lord Rosebery has 
appealed to Liberals toetake their part in the work 


to which Providence has called them, the work of 
consolidating and safeguarding those possessions 
which we hold in trust for posterity. It is for the 
Liberal party as a whole to say whether it will 
respond to that appeal, or whether, under cover of a 
malicious perversion of innocent and obvious home 
truths, it will sever itself for ever from association 
with a leader whose services to his country and the 
empire speak far more eloquently on his behalf than 
any words can do. 








THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM. 





HE report that the High Commissioner for 
South Africa and the President of the South 
African Republic are about to meet is the best news 
that came from the Cape for a long time. Sir Alfred 
Milner would not have taken this step unless he 
believed that it would lead to some practical 
result. It is said that the Prime Minister once 
accounted for the apparent sadness of the 
Colonial Secretary by the suggestion that Mrs. 
Kruger was not so well. Mr. Chamberlain would 
no doubt be sorry to hear that Mr. Kruger was 
indisposed. He wishes him, we feel sure,a long and 
rosperous career. But Mr. Chamberlain’s temper, 
like Mr. Justice Stareleigh’s, borders on the irritable, 
and he brooks not contradiction. President Kruger 
has ever since tke raid stood with his back to the 
wall. He is an obstinate, narrow-minded, Conserva- 
tive old Dutch burgher. He dislikes modern progress, 
and though the foreigners in his country swell his 
revenues, he does not want them there. Although 
he is a shrewd, hard-headed man, with a gift for 
putting sagacious truths in a humorous form which 
reminds one of Lincoln, he is no diplomatist. He has 
not played his cards well, for he has set France and 
Germany against him, both of whom were disposed 
to be his friends. Nevertheless, it would be a 
blunder, as well as a crime, to force war upon him, 
and, despite the reinforcement of British troops in 
South Africa, we cannot believe that Mr. Chamber- 
lain contemplates anything so insane. The Dutch 
population of Cape Colony far outnumbers the 
British, and Mr. Schreiner’s Government represents 
the Afrikander Union, which is chiefly Dutch. Many 
of the Cape Dutchmen are Liberal and enlightened 
men, who have no sympathy whatever with Kruger- 
ism and its limitations. But any attempt to 
use force against the South African Republie would 
revive all the animosities kindled by the Raid in a 
far more aggravated form. Indeed, it is ludicrous 
to imagine a war for the franchise conducted by 
Mr. Goschen, who opposed the extension of it in 
England ; by the Duke of Devonshire, who opposed 
the extension of it in Ireland; and by Lord Salis- 
bury, who resigned office rather than assent to 
household suffrage in the towns. This very Govern- 
ment since the General Election promised in the 
Queen’s Speech a Bill not merely for excluding 
aliens from the franchise, but for excluding them 
from the country, and Lord Salisbury introduced a 
measure for that purpose when he was in Oppoeition. 
Let us look at the matter for a moment from the 
President’s own point of view. His own burghers, 
the natives of the Transvaal, are now in a sma!l 
minority. They have been swamped by a cosmc- 
politan crowd of adventurers (we use the word in its 
proper sense), who come to dig for gold. If the 
Raads gave all these people votes to-morrow, what 
security have they that their Constitution would not 
be abolished, or that they would not be incorporated 
in Cape Colony? It is suggested that they might 
have a guarantee against this, and the propcsal 
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may lead to a friendly settlement of the difficulty. 
The term of residence required for the franchise 
has been gradually raised, and now stands at a 
period which, for a shifting population, is almost 
prohibitory. To a superficial observer it is not self- 
evident why these seekers after gold, who certainly 
do not mean to spend the rest of their lives in the 
Transvaal, want to divest themselves of their respective 
nationalities, British or otherwise. When Lord Ripon 
was at the Colonial Office, he was approached with a 
complaint, to which he paid more respect than it 
deserved, that citizens of the South African Republic 
wererequired, if they were British subjects, to renounce 
their allegiance to the Queen. It is a fundamental 
privciple of international law that nobody can be a 
citizen of two States at once, as Lord Brougham found 
when he wanted to be half English and half French. 
If the Outlanders whose petition to the Queen has 
been forwarded by Sir Alfred Milner to Mr. Cham- 
berlain wish to get rid of their nationality, to be 
liable for compulsory service in the Boer army, 
and to be loyal citizens of the South African R:3- 
public, they undoubtedly have a grievance in not 
being at once admitted to the franchise. But Mr. 
Lionel Phillips, who knows as much about the 
Transvaal as any man, admitted very frankly that 
the question of the franchise excited no interest. 
lt is used because it makes an impression in this 
country, where the process of nationalisation is, as 
it ought to be, simple and easy. 

The petition has provoked a rejoinder, the 
language of which is so adulatory of the B»er Govern- 
ment as to suggesta Boerishorigin. There are some 
points of President Kruger’s administration which 
cannot be defended, and one of these is the re- 
fusal to allow public meetings out of doors. The 
Government is quite strong enough to take adequate 
precautions against a breach of the peace, and 
to prevent lawfal assemblies is tyrannical. Mr. 
Chamberlain argues that the grant of a mono- 
poly for the sale of dynamite is at variance 
with the Convention of 1884, and _ therefore 
void. The legal point is extremely doubtful, and 
Mr. Chamberlain has been ill advised in raising it. 
Monopolies are evil things, so are countervailing 
duties, and President Kruger is as unsound an 
economist as Mr. Chamberlain himself. But free 
trade in dynamite, like free trade in liquor, might 
possibly lead to serious consequences outside the range 
of political economy. Over-taxation is one of the Out- 
landers’ grievances, and that is where the shoe really 
pinches. The articles most highly taxed are dynamite, 
gold, and champagne, so that President Kruger can 
hardly be accused of oppressing the poor. The fortunes 
realised in the Transvaal are immense, whatever the 
taxes may be. But we take it that the real ground 
of complaint is that in the Transvaal], as for that 
matter in the United States, the amount of 
taxation raised does not depend upon the amount 
of revenue required. The Oatlanders talk of a 
corrupt ring at Pretoria who put a large share 
of the money into their own pockets. The 
President would do well to look into this allega- 
tion, and to prove, if he can, that it is un- 
founded. Mr. Rhodes very injudiciously taunted the 
Government of the Transvaal with being unable to 
raise a loan. The reason is that European financiers 
do not believe in the stability of the Republic, and 
that confirms the President’s worst fears. When 
Mr. Rhodes was under examination before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, he blurted 
out that he did not want to put down President 
Kruger and set up “ President J. B. Robinson.” In 
these mutual rivalries of competing capitalists it is 
not always easy to see where the honest aspirant for 
the franchise comes in. 





DISCIPLINE AND THE CHURCH. 





N Wednesday afternoon the Government and 

the House of Commons found themselves face 
to face with a logical corollary of the strict theory 
of the English Establishment which was forced 
upon them 3 
ism. Bat the English genius is not logical, and the 
Government—perhaps with more excuse than usual 
—temporised and postponed action. Their attitude, 
we are inclined to think, represented on the whole 
the general feeling both among earnest members 
of the Establishment—Low and Broad as well 
as moderately High—and among Free Churchmen 
also. The Bill itself was an extremely drastic 
measure. Its promoters, in their anxiety to secure 
the State against the evils which have undoubt- 
edly been caused by the free use of the episcopal 
vet2 on proceediogs against law-breaking clergy, 
ran into the opposite extreme. Not merely was the 
episcopal veto to be abolished, but the ecclesiastical 
authority was to be replaced by that of a lay judge. 
The bishop was to advise the judge, but his office 
was to be limited, in Lord Hugh Cecil’s words, to 
“speaking when he was spoken to and doing what he 
was bid.” A clergyman found guilty of breaking the 
law of the Church in certain ways—all, be it noted, 
ways of which many moderate Churchmen, as well as 
extreme Protestants, have a profound dislike—was to 
be waraed and inhibited, and repeated inhibitions were 
to act automatically as deprivation. The Bill threw 
on one jadge of the Sapreme Court—not necessarily 
a skilled ecclesiastical lawyer or a judge in whose 
impartiality and knowledge both sides could have 
confidence—the work of deciding questions of law of 
a very peculiar kind, which involve a historical know- 
ledge and a historical sense not always given to great 
jurists, and of whose nature the tribunal “ which is 
not a court”’ now sitting at Lambeth affords a timely. 
illustration. Its provisions would have made crimes 
of practices trivial in themselves, such as preaching 
in a Geneva gown, by which.some old-fashioned 
people in the provinces still set great store, or sing- 
ing a hymn before service. Nor was there any security 
against frivolous and vexatious proceedings save 
such as is provided by the incidence of cost3; and 
in ecclesiastical cases proceedings are far more 
likely to be frivolous and vexatious than anywhere 
else. The Bill absolutely ignored the position 
assigned to Bishops by the tradition of every 
Episcopal Church. And the only security against 
a miscarriage of justice was the appeal to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, against 
whose competence the extreme High Churchmen— 
not without the sympathy of many members of 
other parties and other Churches—-have protested 
for forty years and more. Such a Bill seemed 
made to invite wholesale secession from the 
Church of England, under : ‘the guise of ex- 
pulsion and martyrdom. The political and 
social consequences of such an exodus the House 
did not contemplate, and we confess we had 
rather not contemplate them. A “Free Church of 
England ” formed by a Ritualist exodus, though far 
more numerous, more learned. and more influential 
than the Evangelical body which goes by that name 
to-day, would yet probably not be very different in 
kind from the old Nonjuring Church of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The excellent social 
work now done by many of the most advanced 
Ritualists would probably b2 paralysed or crippled 
by the needs of controversy and by that pre- 
dominance of trivial antiquarian interests over the 
great questions of theology and Christian mova!s 
which is one of the most pitiful features 
alike of the old Nonjuring communion and 
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of the Ritualist movement to-day, Such a Church 
would talk much about the reunion of Christen- 
dom; it would become as narrow in mental attitude 
as any little body of “Close Brethren”’; its ablest 
members would pine for the freer air and larger 
liberties which they would dream of finding, and 
might actually find, in the Roman Communion. Or 
the seceders, lay and clerical, might go to Rome 
direct; and we frankly confess that we think—in 
view of the position of the education question, and 
possibly of some questions of foreign politics likewise 
—that a considerable increase of the Roman Catholic 
vote, now intensely Tory, and still more of Roman 
Catholic influence, in English politics, is a prospect 
that cannot be contemplated without alarm. 

The Bill itself being admitted, apparently by 
almost everyone but its promoters, to be impossible, 
the House had two alternatives before it. One was 
to vote for the second reading as an affirmation of 
principle—as an expression of the general dislike 
of Ritualism and Ritualist doctrine entertained 
by the House and the laity at large, and as a 
recognition of the right of the lay State to 
control the Established Church. The other 
was to register a warning that if the Bishops 
could not secure clerical obedience, the State 
would have to do so. This latter course was 
taken by the Government, and we think, on the 
whole, they were right. The mass of the laity, 
in the Establishment or out of it, heartily de- 
tests the doctrines of sacerdotal control of which 
the Ritualist movement is the expression—though 
the purely theological doctrines involved in that 
movement, repulsive as their cruder forms are to 
many people, may yet be interpreted and spiritual- 
ised—and are determined that these doctrines shall 
not be enforced on their households and that the 
laity shall not be unwillingly educated into support- 
ing them. Mr. Mellor supported the Bill on this 
latter ground. But the way to avoid that process 
is not to make Ritualism more interesting by 
visiting it with pains and penalties, but to make 
the schools undenominational. It is perfectly 
true that the Bishops, as Sir William Harcourt 
maintained, have been extremely ineffective hitherto. 
Bat the Bishops are amenable to public opinion; 
and they have, undoubtedly, advanced a good deal 
during the past year in their recognition of the 
feeling of the laity in general, and in their readiness 
to give it satisfaction. It is true that they are 
temporising, considering, neglecting to enforce their 
own decisions—as Sir William Harcourt pointed out 
—and hoping that peace may be somehow restored. 
But Liberals who believe in “government by 
discussion ’’ and the rights of conscience are entitled 
to support every peaceful means of effecting a settle- 
ment, Whether it will be achieved they may well 
doubt. One thing is certain—that attempts to 
control the Church by the State have conspicuously 
failed both in Germany and in France, or have 
succeeded only at a heavy cost to the spiritual life of 
the nation. Bismarck himself had to “go to 
Canossa’”’; the Roman Church in France, whose 
dignitaries are constantly involved in petty squabbles 
with successive Governments, appears to be dissi- 
pating a part of its energies in novel worships which 
suggest a return to polytheism, and another part in 
futile conspiracies against the Republic. The Prus- 
sian Evangelical Church, so far as outsiders can 
judge, seems too often to be the mere instrument of 
Prussian Toryism, and to lose such hold as it has 
over the labouring class so soon as they leave the 
rural school. It remains to be seen whether the 
Church of England can be duly disciplined except 
under that full self-government which is possessed 
by the Free Churches of England, by the Episcopal 





Churches of Ireland, of the Colonies, and of America, 
On the action of the Bishops in the immediate future 
will depend the final reply. 








M. DE FREYCINET’S RESIGNATION. 





HE occasion which M. de Freycinet has taken 
T for retiring from office is one of the most 
trivial in ministerial history. He considered it his 
duty to suspend the course of lectures which M. 
Duruy had been delivering at the Polytechnique, 
because the students had objected to M. Duruy’s 
expressed opinions on the Dreyfus case. He was 
questioned in the Chamber, and gave a shambling 
answer, which called forth the jeers of the Radical 
deputies. And then he went home and wrote 
out his resignation. M. de Freycinet is an old man 
—he was born in the same year as Sir William 
Harcourt — and it is natural enough that 
he should dislike being interrupted, but if 
every French Professor who is jeered at by his 
pupils is to be suspended, and every Minister who is 
laughed at in the Chamber is to resign, France will 
soon be without either Professors or Ministers. 
Whether France would be much the worse for the 
deprivation we need not inquire, but so long as they 
exist they should be ready to be laughed at on 
occasion. It may be that M. de Freycinet felt he 
had made a fool of himself in suspending M. Duruy. 
It is more probable that he was anxious to resign 
on any pretext before the decision of the Cour de 
Cassation renders it necessary for the Minister of 
War to take decided executive action against the 
evil-doers on the General Staff. : 

M. de Freycinet has had a longand d'stinguished 
career, but he has never been conspicuous for moral 
courage. They tell a story at St. Malo which illus- 
trates bis habit of mind. When he was Minister of 
Public Works in the ‘seventies he gave special 
attention to the development of French ports, and 
among the many claimants for public money were 
the two towns at the mouth of the Rance. A wet 
dock was needed in the estuary, where the tide at 
its flow is twenty-five feet higher than at its ebb, 
but St. Malo and St. Servan could not agree as to 
the site for the dock. M. de Freycinet came down 
to see and settle, but, unable to decide without 
offending one or other, he said they must have a dock 
apiece. So the docks were built at a great expenditure 
of public money, and, as if to crown the edifice of 
fearsomeness, M. de Freycinet, though intellectually 
a convinced free trader, began at the same time to 
advocate protection, and save for a few timber ships 
and colliers both docks have remained mere useless 
wastes of empty water ever since. To a man of that 
temperament it would have been very distressing to 
have had to decide between Picquart and De Paty 
du Clam. He may have felt that, coming as he 
does of Huguenot stock, he could not have released 
Picquart so easily as a Catholic could, and he has 
more than once before incurred the enmity of the 
Clericals, in 1880 by the suppression of the religious 
orders, and in later —— his share in compelling 
students for the priesthood to undergo the burden 
of compulsory religious service. So M. de Frey- 
cinet has gone out of office, perhaps for the 
last time. He may be remembered as the first 
civilian Minister of War during the century, as the 
maker of many military railways, and as the 
organiser of the system of army control which has 
apparently produced such untoward results. Some- 
how we cannot regard his career as creditable, in 
the larger sense, or his influence as making for 
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good in the public life of France. He was a clever 
bridge-builder, in metaphor as in fact; but he was 
more dexterous than courageous, more prudent than 
honest. Englishmen may recall that, if it had not 
been for Gambetta, M. de Freycinet would have 
shared with us the peril and profit of our Egyptian 
adventure, but he has never been susp2cted of any 
special love for England. 

His successor is another engineer—another of 
the ready-tongued professional men who are equally 
fit for any office which France has to bestow. M. 
Dupuy, who is of the type himself, probably knows 
more about M. Krantz than we; and though his 
name suggests Alsatian stock, he is said to be free 
from any decided predilections on the great Dreyfus 
case. If we might hazard a guess, we should 
suspect that he will try to retain this amiable 
reputation for impartiality as long as he can, and 
his comparative obscurity may render the task easier 
for him than for M. de Freycinet. He will look out 
for staff officers of prudent regimental pattern, and 
stir up the turbid waters as little as possible. 
France is nearly as sick of the Dreyfus case as the 
rest of the world. The scandal has long lost its 
interest; it is as stale as the gallantries of the 
Empress Faustina. Any excuse for opening the 
prison doors and closing the chapter would be 
welcome to the Boulevards, and not particularly 
distasteful even to the Jesuits. The summer of 
1899 is approaching, and the Exhibition is due next 
year. M. Dupuy intends to remain in office till the 
peasants come to Paris in their thousands to see the 
gilded buildings and the two excellent bourgeois 
who are respectively President of the Council and 
President of the Republic. After a successful 
exhibition even a general election might have no 
terrors for M. Dupuy. So we may trust him to do 
as little as he can, and to have chosen M. Krantz 
because he is likely to do that little well. It is not 
exactly government, but it is some thousands a year. 








FINANCE. 





HE fortnightly settlement upon the Stock Ex- 
change began for mines on Tuesday, and for 
otaer securities on Wednesday. And it was soon 
found that in certain of the more active mining 
shares, and in a large number of American and 
industrial securities, there was a considerable 
speculative account open for the fall. As soon 
as this was discovered, the “bears” began to buy 
back, and a sharp recovery followed. On Wednes- 
day there was a marked rise in New York. The 
fall that had been going on for a week or 
ten days before was due partly to the operation 
of speculators, and partly to the unwise policy of 
the great Copper Combination, which is calling up 
the capital subscribed in an unusually short time. 
The total capital is fifteen millions sterling. Appli- 
cants were required to lodge 5 per cent. on applica- 
tion, and to pay up the remaining 95 per cent. 
within ten days after the letters of allotment were 
sent out. To call up fifteen millions sterling in a 
fortnight or so would be a very serious matter in 
any market at any time. But in New York there 
has been a mad speculation going on for a long 
time past. In addition to that, the number of 
new industrial companies created is in excess of 
anything that has ever been known before in 
the United States; and the amalgamation of 
Trusts has been carried on upon a proportionately 
extravagant scale. For to all these reasons, the 
financial public has committed itself to the payment 
of immense sums; and when it came to be clearly 
realised what was meant by the announcement that 
fifteen millions sterling would be called up in New 





York alone in a fortnight, or little mere, the “ bear” 
operators saw their opportunity, and they attacked 
the Market with great spirit. There was a heavy fall 
all along theline. But this week the éperators appear 
to think that they have succeeded as far as it is safe 
to go, though they are buying back very actively. 
The recovery in New York has naturally reacted 
upon London. Moreover, the fear of a collision 
between our own and the Boer Government is grow- 
ing less and less every day. The German and the 
French Press are both urging the Boers to grant the 
concessions demanded, and are clearly warning them 
that they must not look for help in Europe. Nego- 
tiations between the Boer Government and the 
leaders of the mining industry have been renewed, 
and are going on actively. And a report was spread 
on Wednesday that a meeting is to take place 
between Sir Alfred Milner and President Kruger, 
about which the highest hopes are formed. Naturally, 
speculators have turned round, and instead of selling, 
as they were doing all through last week, since 
Wednesday they have been buying. Probably the 
present recovery will be carried to excess, just as 
the recent fall was; and after a little while there 
will be another reaction. It is hardly likely that 
the Market can settle down until political apprehen- 
sion is allayed. Meanwhile the trade of the country 
is expanding in every direction, and never before 
has it been more thoroughly sound. Perhaps 
the great activity in iron and steel has been 
carried a little too far. At all events, there 
is undoubtedly a speculation in ‘irom: and steel. 
And it would look as if speculation was growing 
also in wool. At the Colonial wool sales which 
began early last week the French have been 
buying upon an extraordinary scale, sending 
prices up from 20 to 25 per cent. over those of last 
March sales. There is nothing to show that the wool 
trade is exceptionally good in France. 

The Money Market is fairly well supplied and 
moderately easy, and it looks as if rates would 
remain easy for a month or two yet. .The Imperial 
Bank of Germany has this week put down its rate 
of discount from 4} per cent. to 4 per cent. The 
charter of the Bank has just been ‘renewed, and the 
Bank is allowed to increase its authorised issue—that 
is, the amount of notes which it can put into cir- 
culation without holding against them any kind of 
security—from a little over 14} millions sterling to 
224 millions sterling, or nearly 8 millions sterling. 
Owing to this, the Bank is in a position to lend much 
more freely, and its first step has been to put down 
its rate. It is hoped that this williprevent the great 
stringency in the autumn which hitherto has been 
looked for. On the other hand, it if probable that 
in the autumn there will be considerable stringency 
in the United States. Whether gold will be taken 
by India depends, firstly, upon the report of the 
Currency Commission, and, secondly, upon the 
action of the Indian Government. But the general 
impression is that very little gold will be taken this 
year, at all events. There is more :uncertainty re- 
specting Japan, for it is known that the Japanese 
Government is preparing to borrow a considerable 
sum in this Market. Meanwhile the India Council 
continues to sell its drafts very successfally. It 
offered for tender on Wednesday 40 lacs, and the 
applications amounted to 550} lacs. The whole 
amount offered was sold at prices ranging from 
ls. 4d. per rupee for bills to lis. 4,',d. per rupee 
for telegraphic transfers. 

The British South Africa Company has this week 
invited subscriptions for £3,125,000 First Mortgage 
Debentures of the Bechuanaland Railway Company, 
bearing 4 per cent. interest. They are issued at 
par, and will be redeemed at par in 1949. The 
Company, however, may redeem them at any time 
on six months’ notice at 107. The principal and 
interest is guaranteed by the British South Africa 
Company, and the debentures are exchangeable for 
British South Africa Company's shares at £5 per 
share. 
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THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDAY.—Lord Rosebery’s speech has cer- 
tainly set the leader-writers agog; and it is 
amazing to see how dull even a leader-writer may 
sometimes be, when he seeks tointerpret a speech on 
which he has to pass judgment hurriedly. The 
inability to discover that when Lord Rosebery is 
made by the reporter to say that Lord Kitchener 
had won a “ colony” he had really said that he had 
won a “coronet,” is strange enough. But still more 
remarkable is the belief that when, in referring to 
the Liberal division of 1886, he spoke of one section 
of the party as having been driven into “ associations 
which it must sometimes find distasteful,” he meant 
the Liberal alliance with the Irish. It is of course 
obvious that be was referring to the association of the 
Liberal Unionists with the Tories. However, the 
comments of the leader-writers are not of much 
consequence. What is important is the fact that Lord 
Rosebery has clearly indicated his conviction that 
until the Liberal party concentrates itself once more 
not upon the programme but upon the principles of 
the Old Liberalism, combined with a resolve to up- 
hold that larger patriotism which is called Imperial- 
ism, it cannot hope to regain its old position in the 
State. 

The importance of the declaration is enhanced by 
the fact that all who are really inside the Liberal 
party know that it can hardly come to its own again 
until the question of its ultimate leadership has been 
settled. Sir William Harcourt has withdrawn from 
his official connection with the party, but—unlike 
Lord Rosebery, who maintained absolute silence for 
more than two years after his retirement—he has by 
no means withdrawn from an active interference in 
its affairs. His policy is one of a vehement opposi- 
tion not merely to Jingoism but even to the “sane 
Imperialism " which Lord Rosebery upholds. It will 
be interesting to see whether Little Englandism or 
the “larger patriotism" which takes count of the 
responsibilities‘ of our Empire, is now the chief 
characteristic of the Liberal party. I can hardly 
believe that there can be any doubt as to the truth 
upon this subject. The Liberal party will scarcely 
hesitate when it is asked to pronounce between the 
views of Lord Rosebery on Imperial affairs and 
those of Mr. Labouchere—even though the latter 
does enjoy the support of Sir William Harcourt. 

Monday.—The chief subject of conversation 
yesterday was Lord Rosebery’s speech of Friday, 
and this morning certain of our newspapers are 
“at it again” with more or less fantastic explana- 
tions of a declaration which one would have thought 
was simple enough without explanation. Lord 
Rosebery wishes to see the “old Liberalism” 
restored along with a sane Imperialism. He does 
not throw Home Rule overboard. People forget 
that Mr. Gladstone's conversion to Home Rule 
was not in 1886, but before it. But he does 
admit that the 1886 plan for giving Ireland 
the measure of local control she desires is dead. 
Kverybody admits this along with Lord Rosebery. 
Even Mr. Morley has done so. All this talk, there- 
fore, about the repudiation of Home Rule is beside 
the mark. That which is essential is the open stand 
that Lord Rosebery has taken against the extreme 
Radical doctrine on the subject of the Empire. 

The death of Sir Herbert Naylor-Leyland was not 
unexpected. For months past he has been seriously 
ill. Indeed, he has never been in vigorous health 
since the election for Southport last year, when he 
won a brilliant victory for the Liberal party. Sir 
Herbert, though he was not able to take a very 
active part in politics, was a man of strong and 
original views, and his premature death is a distinct 
loss to the party with which he had thrown in his 
lot. There is certain to be a severe contest for the 
Soutbport division. 

I hear upon good authority that the cum with 





which Mr. Carnegie has retired from his famous steel 
and iron works at Pittsburg is forty million pounds 
sterling. This is, I believe, the largest fortune ever 
accumulated by a single man, the largest that has 
ever been made in business. 

Tuesday.—This morning's papers; publish, more 
or less accurately, a report of the speech of which 
Sir William Harcourt delivered himself to a party 
of Welsh M.P.’s on Saturday at the Devonshire 
Club. It is thus made necessary to refer openly to 
an event which otherwise one would have been 
glad to pass over in silence. I believe that the 
reports published in the papers this morning give a 
comparatively mild version of Sir William Harcourt’s 
speech. His language was unrestrained in its frank- 
ness. He evidently believed that his opportunity 
had come. Lord Rosebery had made a speech which 
had puzzled a considerable portion of the Liberal 
party. He was therefore for the moment at a 
disadvantage. The late leader of the Opposition 
seized, with almost passionate avidity, the oppor- 
tunity of interpreting the speech in the most 
unfavourable way possible. He attached to it a 
meaning which even the bitterest of Lord Rose- 
bery’s political opponents had not thought of 
ascribing to it. He was so far carried away by 
his personal feelings that he actually described 
Lord Rosebery as being anxious to sponge off the 
slate all the inheritance of Mr. Gladstone, including 
the movement against the House of Lords. This 
was a slip on the part of Sir William Harcourt 
which lets in the light upon his real motives. He 
forgets that the man who tried to sponge the House 
of Lords question off the slate immediately after Mr. 
Gladstone's retirement was not Lord Rosebery but 
himself, He apparently deludes himself with the idea 
that it was not he who, by refusing to accept the 
policy of the Prime Minister in the last Liberal 
Administration, deliberately wrecked the chances of 
the party at the General Election. His memory is 
defective and needs to be refreshed. 

One might say a great deal more on the subject 
of this Devonshire Club speech; but for the present 
I have perhaps said enough. It was a speech not 
easily to be paralleled in our political history, and 
though one regrets for the sake of the dignity of 
public life that it should have been delivered, it 
is just as well that Sir William Harcourt should 
at last have taken the public into his confidence. 
Even before Lord Rosebery spoke at the City 
Liberal Club, and before Sir William “let himself 
go” against his hated rival, it was becoming 
apparent that there must be an early explosion 
on the front Opposition bench. Ever since Sir 
William's return to the scene it has been obvious 
that the difficulties of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man have been seriously increased. It was all 
very well for the late leader of the Opposition 
to profess his devotion to his successor at the 
dinner-table last Saturday. But his language of 
praise would have been more gratifying to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman if it had been accompanied by 
some explanation of the reason which led Sir 
William Harcourt immediately after his reappear- 
ance in Parliament, to lead a section of the Liberal 
party into the lobby in opposition to the views and 
wishes of their official leader. An explanation of 
this incident would be worth a score of flattering 
speeches. 

Wednesday.—There were two cheerful items of 
news at the House last night. The first was the 
challenge addressed to the Government on the 
subject of the Indian sugar duties by Sir Henry 
Fowler. This means that the Opposition—the 
authorised Opposition I ought, perhaps, to say— 
mean to meet the reactionary policy of the Indian 
Government with a direct attack, and as the attack 
is to be led by the late Secretary of State for India, 
the matter is evidently to be dealt with in a serious 
spirit. The second good piece of news is that the 
Cabinet has agreed to give Mr. Robson a day for his 
Half-timers’ Bill. It looks, consequently, as though 
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this excellent measure has a fair chance of becoming 
law. If that be the case, great credit will be due 
to Mr. Robson, who has known not only how to 
support his Bill by speech, but how to bring to its 
aid those qualities which are even more valuable 
than the faculty of speech—courage, persistency, 
and an unflagging enthusiasm. 

Lord Rosebery’s speech at the Hotel Cecil con- 
tains a witty and graceful allusion to the fermenta- 
tion of wonderment aroused by his utterances at the 
City Liberal Club. It is a trying experience to a 
man to find that when he says that two and two 
make four a large portion of the public discover 
that in this “ cryptic utterance” he is really denying 
that three and one are also capable of making four. 
The excitement which the speech and Sir William 
Harcourt’s vehement attack upon it have caused in 
Parliamentary circles is dying down quickly. The 
public has refused to believe that Lord Rosebery 
was bent upon trampling on all the recent efforts 
of the Liberal party; and, provided Sir William 
Harcourt abstains from repeating what everybody 
now knows to be a misrepresentation of Lord Rose- 
bery’s meaning, we are not likely to hear much more 
of this incident. 

Thursday.—It is a long time since a Wednesday 
afternoon debate has aroused so much interest as 
was exhibited yesterday, when the new Bill for 
keeping the clergy of the Church of England in 
order came on for second reading. The interest was 
increased by the fact that everybody knew that the 
Ministry was in a tight place. It could no longer 
assume the air of lofty disdain with which Mr. Balfour 
treated the assailants of the Romanising party in the 
Established Church at the outset of the discussion 
which has raged so long. It had to temporise, and 
the Attorney-General was put up to move an 
amendment which threatened the Ritualists with 
pains and penalties if they did not conduct them- 
selves more properly in future. His task was facilitated 
owing to the fact that Mr. Charles McArthur’s Bill 
was undoubtedly full of defects. Yet it commanded a 
large measure of support on both sides of the House. 
The Liberal leader and most of his chief supporters 
declined to take part in the division, but there were 
some stalwart friends of religious liberty on the 
front Opposition bench, including Sir Henry Fowler 
and Mr. Haldane, who were courageous enough to 
vote against a Bill which, whilst aiming at a righteous 
object, takes the wrong mode of effecting that object. 

Who can be the person who thought that Lord 
Rosebery was aiming a stealthy blow at Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman when he spoke of the decay of 
Liberalism in Parliament? It would be interesting 
to have the identity of so credulous a gentleman 
revealed. Parliamentary Liberalism has been in a 
decadent state—as Lord Rosebery pointed out in his 
speech—for more than a dozen years. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, with rare courage and self- 
sacrifice, took upon himself the leadership of our 
party barely three months ago. It is incon- 
ceivable that anybody can really have thought 
that Lord Rosebery meant to lay upon the head 
of the three-months-old leader the responsibility 
for all that has happened in thirteen years. Yet 
this is the kind of misconception of which he has 
been made the victim during the last few days. 
His letter of this morning will, it is to be hoped, 
convince even the most suspicious that there is no 
more ground for this idea than for the suggestion 
that he is seeking to trample on the “ inheritance” 
of Mr. Gladstone. 

Friday.—The fight over the Budget Bill was main- 
tained last night with a good deal of vigour, and 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had proof of the fact that 
his proposals are by no means popular on his own 
side of the House. But he has, of course, full 
command of his big battalions, and he had the usual 
Sweeping majorities yesterday. Political interest 
will now centre upon Southport. The fight last 
year in that constituency was generally regarded as 
one of special importance. Sir Herbert Naylor- 








Leyland was a very strong local candidate ; but in 
the gentleman now selected to fight the Liberal 
battle we have a very good representative. The 
result of the contest ought to indicate accurately 
the trend of opinion in Lancashire. 

Everbody is talking of Mr. Carnegie’s coming 
benefactions. We have a first instalment this 
morning in the shape of his gift to the Birmingham 
University. But there must be something much 
more sensational to follow. 








MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY.* 





» ET us go through life with a clear, detached 

4 vision of the spectacle and the actors in it, 
but with the quickest discernment of good, and the 
kindliest eye for foibles.” That is not a quotation, 
but it might be inscribed on the title-page of Mr. 
Justin McCarthy's “ Reminiscences" as his philo- 
sophical ideal. How faithful he has been to it these 
volumes amply attest. It is something for a 
politician who has figured conspicuously in one of 
the fiercest storms of our national history to 
have come out of it without an enmity or 
even a grudge. Mr. Healy said the other day 
that his opposition to Mr. Dillon was an affair of 
temperament. Temperament and a literary training, 
especially the love of books, which sustains some 
men amidst all the buffets of fortune, have made 
Mr. McCarthy incapable of rancour and of that 
pettiness which reduces politicians too often to the 
childish level of jealous actors. Not that Mr. 
McCarthy’s judgments are by any means colourless. 
He speaks his mind with decision on the mischief 
done by Charles Kingsley’s exaggerated cult of 
“muscular Christianity.” The Bible, according to 
Kingsley, was not a source of inspiration and per- 
suasion ; it was a weapon to be used on the sconce 
of a Papist. Mr. McCarthy is no bigot, but he 
cannot help rejoicing in Kingsley’s discomfiture 
by Newman. With Kingsley, however, as with 
Froude, whom he bluntly took to task for 
that “constitutional inaccuracy” which Robert 
Lowe attributed to Disraeli, he preserved his 
kindly relations. Froude, disliking Wolfe Tone, 
called him a drunkard, and, when convinced of the 
injustice of this, replied, like the irresponsible 
romancer that he was, “In any case, Wolfe Tone 
would not mind either way.” It is significant of 
Mr. McCarthy’s quiet skill in controversy that he 
could induce an obstinate opponent to make damag- 
ing admissions with perfect good-humour. “ When 
two sides were possible to any question of human 
politics, he was sure to take the wrong one,” says 
Mr. McCarthy of Kingsley. “I said this once to 
Kingsley himeelf, and he took it very good-humour- 
edly.” With this conciliatory temper Mr. McCarthy 
has gone through the world distributing balm. It 
did not subdue the wild spirits of Committee 
Room Number Fifteen; but it secured for him the 
personal friendship of redoubtable antagonists, and 
made Tory dinner-parties sing “‘ The Wearing of the 
Green.” 

The charm of this book, indeed, is the responsive- 
ness of public men, of the most diverse characters, 
to Mr. McCarthy's personality. The first illustration 
of this comes out in the delightful story of Lord 
Brougham. An unknown young map, Mr. McCarthy 
had made a speech at a meeting of the Social Science 
Association, and spying him at a refreshment bar in 
the Guildhall soon after, Brougham seized his arm 
and exclaimed, “I say, you made a devilish clever 
speech ; I didn’t agree with all of it—in fact, some 
of it was nonsense—but it was a damned clever 
speech. Who the devil are you?” This must have 
given Mr. McCarthy the sensation of being suddenly 
accosted by a wild buffalo, and finding it rather a 
sentimental beast. There was not much sentiment 


*<* Reminiscences.”” By Justin McCarthy, M.P. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 
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in Brougham, but he could not resist this per- 
suasive Irishman, Neither could Bismarck, a still 
more alarming personage. Mr. McCarthy met 
Bismarck early in the ‘sixties, and they talked 
about English journalism. Many years later 
the German Chancellor was asked by an inter- 
viewer what he thought of the charges against the 
Irish members which led to the appointment of 
the Parnell Commission. In his reply he “did me 
the great personal honour to say that no one who 
knew anything of my literary and political career 
would be likely to believe me an agent in any such 
abominable conspiracy.” In the last sad chapter 
of Parnell’s career Mr. McCarthy led the oppo- 
sition to his chief; but even that made no deep- 
rooted resentment between them. Parnell yielded 
to the charm, like Bismarck and Brougham. He 
parted from his old lieutenant for the last time in 
Mr. McCarthy's house three weeks before his death. 
“ There is always a melancholy comfort to me in the 
thought that the last words interchanged between 
Parne}l and me were words of friendliness and good- 
will.” How could they be else? Mr. McCarthy had 
only to lay his humanising spell even upon this 
broken and desperate man, whom he had felt 
honestly compelled to abandon, and for the moment 
the fierceness of party conflict was forgotten, and 
the two men were friends once more. 

Candour is the quality which Mr. McCarthy 
stimulated in everybody he met. Lord Randolph 
Churchill was specially amenable to this influence. 
In Mr. McCarthy's presence he appears to have 
always been even more outspoken than was his 
habit. A Tory hostess described her sensations when 
she was taken in to dinner by some politician much 
detested by her party. Somebody ironically sug- 
gested that Mr. Parnell should take her in to dinner 
next time; whereupon Lord Randolph, in a loud 
aside to his neighbour, remarked, “Mr. Parnell has 
the inestimable advantage of being a gentleman, 
whieh certainly can’t be said for the other fellow, 
anyhow.” When distinguished Tories were not 
offering their startling opinions under the pressure 
of Mr. McCarthy’s dominant sincerity, they were 
button-holing him in corners to discuss novels and 
plays. Agitated gossips in the Lobby of the House 
of Commons, seeing Mr. McCarthy in close confabu- 
lation with Sir Stafford Northcote, rushed to the 
telegraph office to confound provincial readers with 
this evidence of a new move in the political game. 
Nobody who had written a book could meet Mr. 
McCarthy without talking about it. George Eliot has 
often been described as unwilling to discuss her own 
works, and “ inclined to resent the presumption of any 
unlucky person ” who raised this subject. No sooner 
did she set eyes on Mr. McCarthy, who took his 
daughter, then a little girl, to visit her, than she 
began to talk of “Silas Marner,” and, in response to 
the child’s question, said that of all her books she 
liked “Silas Marner” best. Nay, “on more than one 
occasion she made me talk with a fluency which 
rather surprised myself.” Mr. McCarthy had been 
to Salt Lake City. “She drew me out upon the 
subject until I found myself discoursing to a group 
of really famous persons as if I had something new 
and valuable to tell.” Everyone who knows Mr. 
McCarthy knows that this modesty is absolutely 
unaffected, and also that when he talks upon any 
subject whatever, he not only has something valu- 
able to tell, but tells it, moreover, with a grace 
which might well have made George Eliot unbend. 

Many of Mr. McCarthy's contemporaries, political 
and literary, will find their names in these volumes. 
They will also find in every instance that, while 
their weaknesses are not always overlooked, the 
best that is in them presents itself chiefly to this 
keen and kindly observer. Even Sir William Har- 
court will not complain because Mr. McCarthy 
mildly deprecates his excessive familiarity with old 
quotations. Men who are not precisely bosom friends 
may see one another in a new and favourable light 
in these pages, for apart from its merits as a picture 





of social and political life, both in England and 
America, for nearly fifty years, this book must take 
a high place as a solvent of animosities. 








THE IRISH LITERARY THEATRE. 





DuBLin, Thursday. 
NTELLECTUAL and artistic Dublin is this week 
following with keen interest and an excitement 
almost national in its depth and intensity the some- 
what daring experiment of the promoters of the 
Irish Literary Theatre. Readers of THE SPEAKER 
are not unaware of the extent and nature of our 
neo-Celtic Renaissance—of the significance not 
merely of the mystical and spiritual note in such 
literary work as that of Mr. Yeats and “ A. E.,” but 
also of the growth here on native soil of a spirit of 
associative production in the fine arts as represented 
in our “ Feis Ceoil,” “ Oireachtas,” and local assem- 
blies making for a culture racy of our traditions. 
The dramatic blossoming is the latest product of 
this new germination ; and its importance lies just 
in this—that while many, and those well-wishers of 
the movement, thought that the appeal of such plays 
as The Countess Cathleen of Mr. Yeats and Mr. Edward 
Martyn’s The Heather Field was to too esoteric a cult, 
the event of their actual production in this city has so 
belied these anticipations as to ensure the permanent 
success of the “ Irish Literary Theatre.” This may be 
said with all the more confidence in that certain 
prejudices were aroused, by a local newspaper, 
against The Countess Cathleen on quasi-religious 
and patriotic grounds. This sensitiveness, in so far 
as it was sincere, though it had its origin in a 
religious instinct, rebelled, with a true artistic 
feeling, against the psychological inaccuracies of 
Mr. Yeats’s presentation of the Catholicism of the 
Irish peasant. His theological orthodoxy has been 
assailed by no less an authority than Cardinal Logan 
—though, by the way, the text from St. Paul which 
Mr. Yeats quotes on his programme seems to justify 
the supreme sacrifice of the Countess Cathleen 
—but the real gravamen of his offence is not 
theological, but artistic. Mr. Yeats professes to 
know more about Blake than about the dusty 
tomes of Maldonatus or aA Lapide, and con- 
sequently a slip, in the company of St. Paul, 
may be forgiven him. But on the artistic side it 
would not be easy to defend his play if it were 
offered as a dramatic presentation of Irish life and 
thought in the sixteenth century. Of course the 
adequate defence is that it is not so offered. It is 
not an historical drama, but “a miracle play,” an 
allegory of passions that strive and shudder in men’s 
souls; its scene is really the land of nowhere, its 
time is any time. But there is just enough of local 
colour and circumstance in the play to make it, 
when it is acted on the stage, almost impossible to 
eliminate from the mind the idea that it is a pre- 
sentation of the particular état d'dme of the Catholic 
Irish peasant, and it was against its falseness in that 
conception that the protests in Dublin, in so far as 
they were sincere, were made. Judged in this way 
these protests go to show that Mr. Yeats’s audience 
is at least as appreciative of a drama whose appeal 
is—in the words of the founders of the Irish Literary 
Theatre—“ rather to the intellect and the spirit 
than to the senses” as he and his friends could have 
reasonably anticipated. 

There was certainly no meretricious element in 
the presentation of The Countess Cathleen or The 
Heather Field as seen on Monday and Tuesday 
nights respectively at the Antient Concert Rooms. 
The hall is designed as a concert hall—and a small 
one at that—its platform is ill-adapted in size and: 
shape to the purposes of a stage; the scenery 
and accessories, in fine, were bald to a degree. 
All this threw an immense ordeal not merely 
on the players themselves but even on the 
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audience. Both, however, came through the test 
with a success verging on triumph. Fine acting 
there no doubt was; Mr. Thomas Kingston and Miss 
May Whitly in especial were really superb; but, 
nevertheless, the literary beauty of The Countess 
Cathleen and the marvellous dramatic power of The 
Heather Field fascinated an audience as I have 
seldom seen an audience affected. Carden Tyrrell 
and the Countess Cathleen, with their splendid 
insight into the reality of the unseen—for that 
vision and that sense of reality motive, and in a 
sense mangle, both their lives—breathe no alien 
atmosphere in Ireland. The average Irishman is 
admirably depicted in Carden’s intimate friend, 
Barry Ussher, a shrewd business man, but at heart 
a full-blown idealist “if only he would let himself 
go.” Ussher in The Heather Field is the Horatio to 
Carden’s Hamlet—a man who is not passion’s slave, 
but who in his heart of hearts realises that the 
maladie de Vidéal is infinitely to be desired before 
the health of a merely animal existence. Genius 
has been defined as a protest against reality ; and it 
is precisely for the vividness of their penetrative 
power into the world of the unseen that these plays 
make so potent an appeal to the Irish nature. In 
The Heather Field, for example, the pity of the 
audience was not for Carden Tyrrell, sickly though 
he was with “the pale cast” of his philosophy of 
life, but for his commonplace wife, Grace, and for 
his commonplace neighbours, Lord and Lady Shrule, 
who are still in Carden’s eyes enmeshed in the bonds 
of a spurious reality. Carden Tyrrell’s life—it was 
the triumph of Mr. Martyn’s dramatic skill—secured 
not merely the nobler but the truer life. Amid 
the inexorable prose of Grace Tyrrell, the social 
cynicism of Lady Shrule, the red-tape of Land 
Commission officialism, the insistency of mortgagees 
and process-servers— realities so grimly real in 
fireland—The Heather Field, symbol of a nature 
too great to yield fruit under the processes of 
@ cut-and-dried cultivation, stands out in bold 
relief until the audience are almost as perplexed 
as Carden Tyrrell as to “which is the dream 
and which the reality.” In the fire and heat of 
Carden Tyrrell’s life-inspiration what is spiritual 
attains the definite visibility of a “ heather-field,” 
while on the other hand, what is material loses all its 
earthiness and impurity. The profound psychology 
of Mr. Martyn’s play is so convincing, so inevitable— 
to use Wordsworth’s expression—that its power 
is always felt through the poetic poverty of the 
language of the play. This strict realism of 
dialogue—so curiously contrasting with the beauti- 
ful flowers of Mr. Yeats’s speech—which militates 
against the full enjoyment of the piece as a closet- 
play, turned out to be a distinct gain to its force 
when presented on the stage. Mr. Yeats in The 
Countess Cathleen secures his eerie atmosphere by 
a frank rejection of the limitations of time, space, 
and natural powers; Mr. Martyn, on the other hand, 
while taking his stand on solid earth amid surround- 
ings almost trivial in their suggestiveness or lack of 
suggestion, does yet by the deftness of his dramatic 
genius carry us into a region of mysticism even 
more truthfully felt and more imaginatively 
true than the myth-land of his fellow-artist. As the 
poetry of the one, brilliant and lovely though 
separate passages are, cannot blind us to the absence 
of true psychological insight and dramatic skill, 
neither does the rhetorical barrenness of the other 
‘conceal from us the power, truth, and beauty of the 
basal conception. All this wonderland of imagina- 
tive symbol and spiritual thought has come home to 
men’s bosoms here in Dablin with an enchanting 
maturalness. The Celt breathes this air as by birth- 
right. The only doubt was whether the acquired 
appetites and vitiated taste of playgoers surfeited 
on “musical farces” and other variety entertain- 
ments—Dublin’s normal dramatic diet for some 
years past—would not be inhibited from the enjoy- 
ment of more ethereal fare. This misgiving has 
proved without foundation. “The intellect and 





spirit’ of Dublin’s culture has responded most hope- 
fully to the artistic stimulus of the Irish Literary 
Theatre, and it would h to set limits to the 
literary and ethical influence which, the unequivocal 
success of the “new drama”. may exert on the 
Sens the dramatic art far beyond the bounds 
of Ireland, ‘ 








THE MUSICAL WEEK. 





S if it were not enough to concentrate all our 
operatic performances into a single season of 
barely three months, all the best concerts are 
being given this year by a night-and-day arrange- 
ment, within a single week. This week of twice-a- 
day concerts coincides, moreover, with the opening 
week of the opera season; and as the famous con- 
ductor, Herr Mottl, has come to London specially 
to direct the few first representations of works by 
Wagner, and as his charming wife, the most perfect 
impersonator of Elsa yet seen, has come with him, 
it follows, as the night the day, that a certain 
number of “ Mottl concerts” have to be given, with 
Frau Mottl as vocalist, and her husband as orchestral 
director. 

Frau Mottl’s impersonation of Elsa at Covent 
Garden on the opening night was quite a revelation 
to those numerous opera-goers who had been too 
long accustomed to see this poetical part under- 
taken on the German stage by massive and 
often matronly ladies of powerful voice and ultra- 
dramatic style. The much admired Elsa of the 
Carlsruhe Theatre (where her husband, Herr Mottl, 
is conductor) sings with refinement and with the 
most tender expression, acts now with subtlety, 
now with passionate emotion, and throughout 
her representation is girlish and graceful as the 
maiden daughter of King Henry the Fowler should 
be. The Lohengrin of the evening was M. Jean de 
Reszke, who sang his part (in German) with a per- 
fection of vocal art rarely to be met with on the 
part of a German tenor. His general bearing was 
marked by much distinction; he acted with genuine 
feeling—showed himself, indeed, on all points, an 
ideal Lohengrin. Mr. Bispham, as Telramund, was 
intelligent and even artistic. Unfortunately, there 
is but little music in his voice; while Mr. Lempriere 
Pringle, though his voice has a certain singing quality, 
had, as Henry the Fowler, to struggle—unsuccessfully 
—against the impression left in the part by that 
Boanerges of basses, M. Edouard de Reszke. Of the 
secondary characters the Ortrud of Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink wasincomparably the best. She played 
her diabolical part with a venomous spite and at the 
same time with a Satanic sort of dignity which 
made her impersonation quite unique. In her sable 
garments, with wing-like sleeves at the sides, she 
moved about like a black bat, alarming, and even 
terrifying everyone, but overcoming no one. 

The Musical Festival at Queen's Hall, where, day 
and night throughout the week, admirable works of 
all kinds have been finely interpreted, has been above 
all remarkable for its two orchestras and its three 
oratorios. The oratorios are the much canvassed 
works of the Abbé Perosi; the orchestras those of 
M. Lamoureux and of Mr. H. J. Wood. Like all 
new Italian composers since the first appearance of 
Mascagni, Perosi has suffered from over-praise. 
The Italians cannot exist without some musician 
of great reputation among them, and if the re- 
putation does not come of itself it is deliberately 
manufactured. France since the death of Gounod, 
Germany since the loss of Wagner and of Brahms, 
Italy since the retirement of the more than octo- 
genarian Verdi, have all been in want of a great 
national maestro to keep up the musical glories of 
the country. The Italians, after making vain 
attempts to run first Mascagni, then Leoncavallo, 
and finally Puccini as a great European composer, at 
last discovered at a church in Venice an organist 
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and choir master, named Perosi, who seemed to 
suit their purpose better than either of the three 
operatic writers. His music was at least new ;: 
and as it was also simple and often very melodious, 
it soon spread from church to church, and at last 
from the church to the concert-room. Praised very 
warmly in the press, it passed from Italy to 
France, where it was welcomed with warm apprecia- 
tion; and from France to Germany, where it was 
received with cold disdain. The first of Perosi's 
oratorios, The Passion of Christ is to be produced 
at the Norwich Festival of next autumn. The 
three by which The Passion was followed—The 
Transfiguration, the Resurrection of Christ, and 
the Resurrection of Lazarus—have all been given 
this week at Queen's Hall. 

The grave, simple work of Perosi bears but 
small resemblance to the massive oratorios of 
Handel and Mendelssohn, and equally little to the 
Stabat Mater of Rossini and the Requiem of Verdi 
—both somewhat operatic in character. It has 
more, perhaps, in common with the Redemption 
and Mors et Vita of Gounod, though it lacks the 
French composer's tunefulness and grace. The 
action, however, in Perosi's as well as in Gounod's 
oratorios is carried on by means of a Narrator, 
various dramatic personages and a chorus. Most of 
the work is written in recitative. Nothing in the 
shape of a formal melody is to be heard. But 
the musical declamation is often melodious; and 
here and there a tuneful phrase of remarkable 
beauty and power is presented. The choruses are 
very rare, and they are almost primitive in con- 
struction: while in the accompaniments one would 
look in vain for the combinations and contrasts, 
the variety and the colour of the modern orchestra. 
The composer may deliberately have abstained from 
florid writing, from rich harmonies and sonorous 
crashes, as over-ingenious devices unsuited to the 
solemnity of a church. Or he may not yet have 
perfected his musical education. The Abbé Perosi 
has, in any case, made a very favourable impression 
in England ; though his music would have been incom- 
parably more effective had it been heard in a church. 








THE POETS AND THE PAINTERS. 





LTHOUGH the artists are not “ paid to think,” 
they are always more interesting when they 

try todo so. We have had Mr. Elihu Vedder illus- 
trating Omar Khayyam, and now in the same 
galleries—Messrs. Dowdeswell’s—we have Mr. Byam 
Shaw hanging a set of his small pictures on nails 
driven in by some of the poets. Omar and Fitz- 
gerald having done some fine thinking upon an 
indifferent philosophy, there was an obvious risk 
that the illustrator would spoil the poem. The 
thing is so easily and so often done. It was 
clearly impossible to put upon paper or canvas 
a picture of the soul flinging the dust aside, 
and riding naked on the air of heaven; it was 
hopeless to attempt to depict with the cleverest 
pencil that Hair which divides the false and true; 
nor should we have eyes to see that portrait of the 
soul which is drawn from the likeness of heaven or 
hell. In this case the poets have done the thinking, 
and Mr. Vedder bas not attempted to surpass them 
in it. But he has succeeded in producing, upon the 
initiative of Omar, a series of five designs which are 
to be reproduced in book form. This is not all. He 
has taken some of these reproductions and worked 
upon them with colour and gold till he has brought 
out some delicious works not unworthy, in their 
own medium, to be compared to the quatrains of the 
tentmaker. And in this mixed method Mr. Vedder 
appears to achieve his greatest success. He is best 
within a limited range of colours. But under this 
limitation, and under the stimulation of the poet, 


but thought transmuted, an accompaniment of the 
words in the music of exquisite design. 

Mr, Byam Shaw would have given us a more 
interesting series if he had happened to take upon 
himself a similar charge. We should have been wel] 
pleased indeed if he bad cared to show us a sequence 
of designs illustrating some great poem or play. 
The present exhibition is called “Thoughts suggested 
by some passages by British Poets—cabinet pictures 
by Byam Shaw.” This seems to be the modest way of 
hinting that the thought suggested by the cabinet 
picture is not the one intended to be suggested by 
the British poet. For instance, we scarcely think 
that the visible rainbowed sky helps on to general 
acceptance Pippa’s cheerful watchword— 


God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s right with the world. 


If the painters dared to think at all, they would not so 
readily rush into paint to try tomatch the poet’s words. 
There may be a retort ready for us if we mildly 
protest against the portrait of Helen of Troy (8), for 
the words quoted are from the mouth of the clown, 
and the picture may represent the tithe only of a 
beauty. The endless summer in brown, brown eyes 
also challenges objection, for the picture detracts 
from, rather than enhances, the effect of the words, 
The Lady of Shalott, too, is far from the ideal con- 
veyed by the late Poet Laureate’s words, 

However, leaving these merely illustrative paint- 
ings, which are defective as such, there are some of 
a different character. Perhaps the most distinctly 
moral in its effort is one (27) which depicts the 
idle life of many of our youth. This is a variant 
on the words of Clough :— 


Come in God’s name, come down! 
Do anything, but be something. 


And there is another from one of the concluding 
sonnets of Shakespeare (36) :— 


Poor seul, the centre of my sinful earth . . . 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 


This little appeal in paint has special application to 
those young men who spend too much time on what 
Herbert calls “dressing, mistressing, and com- 
pliment.” 

One might continue to prose and carp and cavil 
about these ‘thoughts,’ but the sum of what we 
wish to say is this: Mr. Byam Shaw might give us 
something much more important, more sustained, 
more beautiful than anything here. He might 
paint for us a great series of moral studies, based 
upon some powerful piece of literature, to assist the 
thought. Such an effort could not rightly be one of 
mere illustration, for poetry has no fellow in its 
appeal to the mind. But it is possible to shed round. 
the best of words an atmosphere of visible beauty by 
suggestions specially adapted to the eye, just as music 
lends its own peculiar charm. Therefore the work 
must not be illustration, but a dream on the subject 
under consideration conveyed to the brain through 
the medium of the eye. 








A TURKISH TRAGEDY. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, March 4. 

OR many months past I have been watching 
K the development of a tragedy here, which is 
so characteristic of life in Turkey that I cannot 
resist the temptation to give it to your readers.. 
Those who care to read it will understand how it is 
that those who live in this country, and know 
the people, sometimes use strong language about 
the Turkish Government and the spirit in which 
diplomatists discuss the Eastern question. 

Just outside one of the villages on the Bosphorus 
is the humble cottage of a Greek dairyman. He is 





he produces, not indeed thought of the same order, 


an honest, simple-hearted man, who works hard to 
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support his family by taking care of his few cows 
and selling milk to his neighbours. He had a son 
of whom he was proud, and although he had no 
education himself, he made every sacrifice to give 
this boy an education which would fit him for some- 
thing higher. He was a clever boy, and soon learned 
all that the village school could teach him. For a 
year his father sent him to a higher school, but he 
could not raise the money to keep him there, and 
the boy conceived the plan of presenting a petition 
to the Sultan, that he might be placed in one of the 
free Government schools. This was not an unusual 
or difficult thing to do, as many petitions are pre- 
sented to the Sultan every Friday. It is a recog- 
nised right of the people, and occasionally they get 
what they ask for. It was in September, 1897, that 
this boy went to the salaamlik, braved the guards, 
and presented his petition, which was written by a 
Tarkish scribe in the usual form, with the required 
amount of glorification of his Majesty’s benevolence. 
As he was a Christian boy he was at once 
arrested, and sent to prison until his petition 
could be examined. No fault could be found 
with it, and in two days he was set at 
liberty, with the hope that his request might be 
granted. But in place of this a Greek spy of the 
secret police was instructed to watch him and his 
father to see if some charge could not be brought 
against them. It appears that this man set his two 
sons to entrap the boy if possible. According to 
their story, they met him in the street and asked 
him all about his experiences at the palace, and he 
told them, among other things, that he went so near 
to the Sultan that if he had a pistol he might have 
shot him. It is doubtful whether he did say this or 
not, but the next day he was arrested and sent to 
prison. There he was told that if he confessed to 
having said these words he would be very soon 
set at liberty, and he confessed. It is possible that 
he did say this. It would not be an unnatural thing 
for a boy of fifteen to say, who was probably a 
little proud of having forced his way through the 
Sultan’s guards, and who was being drawn on by the 
other boys to say something boastful. The father's 
house was entered at night and searched, but 
nothing was found there to incriminate him or the 
boy. There was not a more harmless and innocent 
man in the city. After endless examinations, the 
boy was finally committed to trial on the charge of 
having threatened the life of the Sultan, and of 
being a member of a revolutionary society. There 
was no evidence whatever to sustain this second 
charge. According to Turkish law, he was not old 
enough to be responsible for any words which he 
might have used; but this provision was ignored, 
and after months of delay he was finally tried and 
convicted on these charges, and sentenced to six 
years of hard labour. Daring these months the 
poor father was of course distracted, and appealed 
to everyone who could possibly help him for their 
aid. The boy himself, who can write English very 
well, wrote the most pathetic and moving appeals 
to those who had known him, and every effort 
was made to have justice done and the boy set 
at liberty. The father spent all his money in 
providing for the boy in prison and paying for 
lawyers to defend him; but it was all in vain. 
At this point, as the boy had already been in prison 
for a year, it was hoped that if the case were 
appealed to a higher court the sentence would be 
set aside, and every effort was made by influential 
persons to have the case properly presented to the 
Court of Appeals. It was a vain hope. The Moham- 
medan members of the court were all against him, 
and the sentence was contirmed. There was only 
one thing more which could be done. A humble 
appeal was made to the Sultan to pardon the boy. 
It was drawn up with the greatest care by a distin- 
guished and influential man, of whose loyalty to the 
Government there could be no question, and it was 
presented in a way best adapted to secure a favour- 
able response; but this also has proved a vain hope. 





The pardon has not been granted. This is Turkisk 
justice as it is meted out to Christians. Most 
atrocious murders are reported in the Turkish papers 
here every day, committed by Turks, and when they 
are convicted the punishment is only fifteen years” 
imprisonment or less, but these same courts send an 
innocent Christian boy, only fifteen years old, to 
hard labour for six years. Every few days we read 
of some one of these murderers having been par- 
doned, but there is no mercy for this boy, although 
he was convicted contrary to the law. 

This is the end: A ruined family reduced to 
hopeless poverty, with the suffering of their son 
always before their minds, as they are striving to 
feed and clothe him in prison ; a bright and attractive 
Christian boy doomed to spend his best days in a 
Turkish prison, in the company of the worst crim- 
inals. Such tragedies are too common here to 
attract much attention, but this poor father’s 
haggard and despairing face haunts me. I see this 
face when I read in the paper this evening the 
official proclamation of the Sultan, which commences : 
“The most cherished objects of his Majesty are 
to assure prosperity to his subjects, to maintain 
amongst them union and concord, tc secure to them 
the blessings of justice.” The official paper adds 
that “the inhabitants of the empire live together 
on brotherly terms, and the Government shows 
equal solicitude for all. This policy, which the 
Government has pursued for six centuries, has led 
the nation to its present pitch of greatness, and the 
Government does not contemplate altering it.” 
European diplomacy seems to accept this view of the 
situation, as it is made a sine qud non of the Peace 
Conference that the Saltan should be left undisturbed 
to carry out his benevolent purposes towards his 
Christian subjects. 

May 6. 

This letter was written two months ago, but I did 
not send it because I was informed that means had 
been found to present the case directly to the Sultan 
in its true light, and it was thought to be certain that 
the boy would be set at liberty at the great feast 
of Courban Beiram, when numbers of criminals are 
always pardoned. It would seem that every assur- 
ance was given by those who ought to have been 
well informed that the boy would be set at liberty ; 
but he was not, and there is no longer any hope of 
his release. This is a typical case; and it shows how 
difficult it is for Christians to obtain either justice 
or mercy in this country, even in Constantinople. 
There is nothing sensational in this story. It 
concerns only a very humble family, and no 
ambassador has taken it up to give it international 
importance. I could tell a hundred stories of wrong 
and cruelty far more startling than this; but there 
is something in this case which has touched the 
hearts of more people in Constantinople, Turks as 
well as Christians, than are generally moved by such 
stories. 








A “CAPTAIN-REGENT” OF SAN MARINO. 





HE little Republic of San Marino, the oldest and 
smallest in the world, is at this moment 
engaged in negotiating its first treaty with Her 
Majesty's Government. Seeing that the totab 
population of the diminutive Apennine common- 
wealth, which is surrounded on all sides by the 
Italian kingdom, amounts to only 9,000 souls, and 
that its whole area does not exceed thirty-two 
square miles, while there are no British subjects 
within its narrow borders and no Sanmarinesi 
resident in the United Kingdom, it might seem 
superfluous to draw up an extradition treaty 
between Great Britain and San Marino. But the 
Republic, proud of its fifteen centuries of independ- 
ence, has long been on intimate terms with the other 
Powers of Europe. In Rome the eminent Italian 
architect, Francesco Azzurri, is its consul; in Paris 
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it has long been represented, in memory of Napo- 
leon I.’s promise to spare San Marino as “a specimen 
Republic,” and of Charles X.’s declaration that he 
was royaliste en France et républicain a Saint- 
Marin. At an audience which I have just had with 
his Excellency, Signor Gemino Gozi, who has lately 
been chosen for the second time one of the two 
*“‘Captains-Regent” of the Most Serene Republic, 
the noble Chief Magistrate expressed the hope that 
ere long London too would see the shield of his 
country elevated before a Consular abode, and the 
British Government would be connected by treaty 
with the little mountain state, which Addison 
declared to be one of the marvels of Italian 
freedom. 

San Marino is, indeed, a perfect example of a 
medizeval Republic ; for its constitutions and customs 
are the same to-day as they were in the time of 
Dante. Every few days there meets in the fine new 
palace of the Government, opened four and a half 
years ago, the venerable Council of Sixty, twenty 
nobles, twenty townsfolk, and twenty countrymen, 
elected for life, and presided over by the two “ Cap- 
tains-Regent,”” one a noble and the other a com- 
moner, who hold office for only six months at a 
time, and are not re-eligible for three years. Poor 
as the Sammarinesi nobles are, they can count 
among them some of the oldest families in Europe. 
Signor Gozi told me that there had been more than 
ninety-five “captaincies” in his family, which, 
though only the third oldest in the Republic, traces 
its descent beyond the year 1000. The famous 
Belluzzi family, of which there are two branches, 
goes back even farther, and the picturesque story 
of the Commonwealth contains a Belluzzi’s name on 
almost every page. It will thus be seen that San 
Marino is eminently Conservative, for the people has 
no voice in the election of either the Council of Sixty 
or the two “ Captains-Regent,” and one of the latter 
must always belong to one of the twenty noble 
families of the Republic. True, I saw chalked up 
on the walls of the houses the inscription, “ We 
want universal suffrage’; but the Captains say that 
this is merely the work of a few students, and that 
the people is quite content as it is. Indeed, the day 
I arrived, the “ masses"—if such a term can be 
applied to San Marino’s peasant population—were 
engaged in the exercise of a curious constitutional 
right. Twice a year, at the first Council after the 
new “ Captains- Regent” come into office, in April and 
October, there is a general meeting, or arringo, of 
the people in the great council-hall. Then every 
head of a family may lay before the Regents and 
the Council his grievances, so that they may grant 
such redress as they think proper. 

Compared with the overtaxed Italians, the 
Sammarinesi have much to be thankful for, and 
they fully recognise their advantages. For taxes 
are practically non-existent at San Marino, so that 
where an Italian proprietor pays 13 per cent., a 
Sammarinese landowner pays only one and a half. 
Having no standing army, but only a guard of 
honour for the Regents, the Republic is thus exempt 
from another heavy burden, and will therefore not 
be represented at the Tsar’s Conference; while, in 
lieu of custome, it receives a sum of from 80,000 to 
90,000 lire a year in compensation from the Italian 
Government. This year, however, partly owing to 
the cost of the new Palace, the new cemetery, and a 
new road—railways there are none—there is, almost 
for the first time, a deficit of 60,000 lire ; but this the 
noble Captain attributes chiefly to the expense 
involved in coining the new silver money of the 
Republic ; for San Marino has its own coins as well as 
its own stamps, and the former circulate in Italy no 
less than at home, by special convention between 
the two Governments. One source of revenue the 
peasant-statesmen of the Republic have wisely 
rejected. Like Monaco, San Marino has been 
tempted by the offer of a gaming-table; but, 


unlike Monaco, it has resisted the temptation. A’ 


patriotic Republican told me with virtuous ire 





how eleven years ago one of the Captains of that 
date had actually granted his assent, and how his 
fellow-councillors, when they heard of it, drove him 
into exile in their wrath and confiscated his goods, 
never allowing him to return to the three-crested 
mountain whose motto is “ Libertas.” So the Sam- 
marinesi are content with their stone quarries—the 
eponymous hero and sainted founder of their 
Republic was himself a stone-mason, who fled hither 
from the persecution of Diocletian—and with the 
excellent wine which the volcanic soil of Monte 
Titano produces. Signor Gozi hopes, however, that 
a Belgian company may be induced to make a 
steam-tram from Rimini, a distance of fifteen miles, 
so that the mountain may become a health resort. 
Its splendid air, its superb views over ranges of hills 
truly Dantesque in their outlines, and across the blue 
Adriatic as far as the dim Dalmatian islands, cer- 
tainly mark it out as an ideal summer residence. 
Such a railway would be, the “ Captain-Regent ” be- 
lieves, “ the life of the Republic.” 

Of the skill and industry of the Sammarinesi the 
stone work of the new Palace is a striking in- 
stance. The whole of that work, as an inscription 
in the entrance-hall testifies, was done by the natives, 
and very well done too. The late President Carnot, 
who was on the most intimate terms with the sister- 
Republic, not only presented his portrait and two 
vases for the adornment of the Palace, but had 
promised to attend the opening ceremony. Un- 
happily the dagger of Caserio prevented the fulfil- 
ment of his promise. But San Marino has had 
other very distinguished guests. There died 
on the first day of the present year a humble 
inn-keeper of the Republic, Luigi Simoncini, who 
was the host of Garibaldi, when, one July day in 
1849, the great Italian patriot arrived with Ugo 
Bassi and a band of followers on his march from the 
downfallen Republic of Rome. The Regent, who 
injured his own eyesight in work on Garibaldi’s 
statue, assured me that the jubilee of this event 
on July 3lst of this year would be solemnly kept 
at San Marino; and he added that there is still living 
in the Republic, old and blind, a certain Nicold 
Zanni, who saved Garibaldi's life in the pine-forest 
of Ravenna when the hero quitted the Republican 
territory. One Sammarinese went with the Gari- 
baldians two years ago to fight for the Greeks, and 
was present at Domokos. Another, unable to gratify 
his martial instincts in this peaceful commonwealtb, 
which in its whole history has had but one war and 
made but one conquest, bas enlisted in the Italian 
army. But when the Sammarinesi emigrate at all 
they usually go to Roumania, whence this year, owing 
to the new regulations of the Roumanian Govern- 
ment, many have returned empty-handed. There 
are no newspapers and but little crime in this 
simple community. There are only three prisoners 
in the fortress, but there is enough civil work 
to keep six notaries and nine advocates. The 
Sammarinesi, however, wise in their genera- 
tion, are resolved not to be overburdened with 
doctors. Accordingly, their three medicos, who 
are elected and paid by the Government, must be 
foreigners, else, they say, every young Sammarinese 
would want to study medicine. For a similar 
reason, no Republican can be a policeman; for the 
natives are mostly related to each other, so that it 
is thought better to have outsiders, nominated for 
three years, as guardians of public order. In one 
thing the Republic bears a close resemblance to 
Great Britain: its weights and measures scorn the 
metric system and are almost as mysterious as our 
own. A cynic might perhaps trace one further 
analogy: one of the Councillors of State informed 
me that a good contribution to the State Exchequer 
would secure the bestowal of a title or order upon 
a foreigner. So, just as our party politicians sub- 
scribe to the Carlton in the hope of emerging peers 
or baronets, the German lady who presented the 
Sammarinesi with a marble statue of Liberty (price 
30,000 lire) was created Duchess of Acquaviva! 
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Eminent foreigners are also made patricians or 
honorary citizens of San Marino: Bismarck, for 
example, Verdi, and the late Mr. J. Theodore Bent. 
So persons in search of a title might do worse than 
help the Sammarinesi to adorn their little State— 
perhaps the greatest curiosity in Europe. 


W. MILLER. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. QUILLER COUCH AND “THE CHILD, THE 
WISE MAN, AND THE DEVIL.” 


Sir,—It is not often that a book which has been published 
three years, and may therefore be supposed to have run the 
gauntlet of criticism, is honoured by an article all to itself in 
Tue SPEAKER, and from the pen of so distinguished and 
brilliant a man of letters as Mr. A. T. Quiller Couch. Such 
an honour has befallen the penny edition of my wee work, 
“The Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil”; and as Mr. 
Couch has devoted nearly three columns to demolishing this 
ephemeral production, I shall not, I am sure, appeal to you in 
vain for some space in which to reply. 

Mr. Couch is so good as to say: “ It was, as is every story 
Mr. Kernahan writes, vivid and effectively told; an imagi 
and by no means unimaginative picture of a world from whic 
Christ had been banished, and all belief in Christ. The thing 
bas been done before; there was good reason for doing it; Mr. 
Kernahan has done it again, and (as I said) effectively.” 

I am humiliated, Sir, to hear that “the thing has been done 
before,” for I had hoped that the tiny book had at least the 
merit of some small measure of originality. May I ask Mr. 
Couch to specify by whom it has been done before ? 

Mr. Couch quotes the Rev. Dr. Clifford as saying that the 
brochure is “a fine piece of logic—logic aflame, penetrating, 
conquering.” ‘“ Well, let us apply the test,” says Mr. Couch, 
and then he takes a e of thirteen lines (!) upon which he 
comments thus: “ Al this may be logic of a kind, so far as it 

But how far does it go? Obviously, having put the 
childless man out of court, Mr. Kernahan should have gone on 
to dispute with a married man and a father.” 

Now, sir, apart from the question whether my book be logic 
or not, is Mr. Couch justified in saying, “ Well, let us apply the 
test,” and then straightway condemning the whole thing because 
he fails to find logic in a detached passage of thirteen lines? 
Is this logic? Is this legitimate criticism? When he says, 
“ Mr. Kernahan should have gone on to dispute with a married 
man and a father,” I can only smile. Why, Sir, my book is only 
some 6,000 words, all told (not so very much longer than Mr. 
Couch’s article about it). He may take all the disputations 
matter out for all I care, and would only strengthen the thing 
thereby; but when he tells us gravely that I ought to have 
introduced another set of characters to argue the matter out, my 
reply is: “ No, thank you, Mr. Couch. Had I written it as 
you suggest, it would no doubt have been very interesting, but 
it would never have become sufficiently noteworthy to be 
honoured, three years after its publication, by an article from 
yourself.” 

There is one point upon which Mr. Couch has misread my 
meaning. He rebukes me, apropos of my “wise man,” for the 
unfair assumption that “ men afflicted and oppressed with doubt 
which they are too honest to shirk or run away from, are self- 
confident fellows enjoying the parade of their intellectual 
powers.” I do not assume anything of the sort, On the 
contrary, it seems to me that the position of the honest doubter 
who feels that loyalty to his convictions necessitates his cutting 
himself adrift from the faith of his fathers is one which no 
rightly-constituted person would sneer at. But it is the cynical, 
aggressive scoffer whom I typified in my wise man—the man 
who, having nothing better to offer in its stead, is bent upon 
wresting from his fellow-creatures the faith which, whether it be 
a verity or a superstition, has given happiness in life and hope in 
death, If Mr. Couch will turn to p. 23, he will see that my 
“wise man’s” hostile attitude to Christianity is there made 

lain. Perhaps it may interest him to hear that several well- 

nown clergymen and ministers consider that I have put the 
ease for the freethinker so sympathetically that they have 
thought it necessary to denounce me as a “ devil's advocate,” and 
to ——— sermons in which they have not hesitated to hint at the 
“eloven foot.” 

Not content with pulverising my unfortunate book, Mr. 
Couch must needs pulverise Dr. Clifford and Dr. Horton for 
speaking well of it. He tells us that in his opinion it is a poor 
affair, and therein I have no quarrel with him. But when he 

oes on to say that this is just what Dr. Clifford and Dr. 
orton “ignore, using in some instances language which 
appears to convey that they ignore it deliberately,” he exceeds 
his privilege; and with every respect to Mr. Couch I venture 
to submit that these gentlemen are just as entitled to have an 
opinion as he; and that their opinion upon religious matters is 





deserving of the same respect which, I am sure, they would be 
the first to accord to him upon a literary matter. I observe that 
Mr, Coueh’s own publishers devote considerable space in some 
of their publications to tabulating the excellent reviews that his 
books have received from The Pall Mall Gazette, The Times, T 
Daily News, Punch, ete. Personally, I agree with every word 
that these reviewers say about Mr. Couch’s work, but did I dis- 
agree entirely I should still hold them entitled to have and to 
express an opinion, and though I occasionally write causeries 
myself, I should not for one moment dream of penning an article 
to call the sincerity of their motives into question. Nor, Sir, 
had I —— unpleasant to say of the work of a fellow- 
writer, should I wait until it had been out three years, and had 
reached a penny “ popular” edition, in order that I might vent 
my wrath in one Titanic outburst upon the author for the way 
he wrote it, upon the = (whose sole property and copy- 
right, by-the-bye, the book is) for the way in which he produced 
it, and - ng the unfortunate gentlemen who ventared—without 
asking Mr. Couch’s permission—to express an opinion upon it? 
Is Mr. Couch giving us a new version of the popular music-hall 
ditty, “Let ’em all come”? Anyhow, here we “all” lie 
inextricably mingled and “in one red burial blent”—in the 
columns of Toe SPEAKER. 

Thanking you for the space you have courteously afforded 


me, I am, Sir, very truly yours, Covtson KERNAHAN. 
Savage Club, May 8th. 








THE CHILD'S HEART. 





HE heart of a child, 
Like the heart of a flower, 

Has a smile for the sun 

And a tear for the shower: 
Oh, innocent hours 

With wonder beguiled— 
Oh, heart like a flower’s 

In the heart of a child! 


The heart of a child, 
Like the heart of a bird, 
With raptures of music 
Is flooded and stirred ; 
Oh, songs without words, 
Oh, melodies wild— 
Oh, heart like a bird’s 
In the heart of a child! 


The heart of a child, 

Like the heart of the Spring, 
Is full of the hope 

Of what Summer shall bring : 
Oh, glory of things 

In a world undefiled— 
Oh, heart like the Spring's 

In the heart of a child! 


ARTHUR AUSTIN-JACKSON, 








TETE-A-TETE. 





PAROLLES. 
HAMLET. 


AROLLES. I have desired much to meet you, 
my lord, in this limbo where we now are. It 
has been my lifelong habit to frequent the company 
of my betters ; and—Oh no, my lord! you must not 
give me the go-by. Nor could you: I stick like a 
burr. If you will not talk with me now, you may 
come to do so in some more relaxed mood, when 
your loquacity—for you are as talkative as I am— 
might lead you to say more than your memory 
would delight to recall as a no-secret shared with so 
ill a counsellor. 

Ham. You are of the same forge and bellows as 
myself—that world within the world which Shake- 
speare made, I will talk with you now. 

Par. It is of this world of Shakespeare's making 
that I would talk. 

Ham. Sometimes I think it is the only world. 
Shakespeare found the world an empty nut and put 
a kernel into it. 
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Par. Maybe; but human intelligence has eaten 
and digested that kernel at last, and the shell yawns 
for a new lining. Shakespeare, my lord, has been 
found out. It is I who am Shakespeare, not you. 
As I said three hundred years ago, 


Who knows himself a braggart, 
Let him fear this; for it will come to pass 
That every braggart shall be found an ass. 


I have come into my own again, my lord. Hitherto, 
Shakespearian has meant simply Hamletian. The 
good-natured world—for the actual world is at the 
last and in the gross exceedingly thoughtless and 
agreeable—I say, my lord, the good-natured world, 
highly flattered at its supposed reflection, dressed its 
mind in the magic mirror of Hamlet, and fancied 
itself Shakespearian. But Hamlet and Prospero are 
only the vanity of Shakespeare. I, Parolles, am 
the true Shakespeare ; and I can prove it. 

Ham. It is possible to prove anything by circum- 
stantial evidence. Goon; I consented to talk with 
you. 

Par. I am the true Shakespeare; because, with 
the exception of the nurse in Romeo and Juliet, who 
is liker Shakespeare than any other of his creations 
saving myself, I am the only really live character in 
all his plays. Falstaff, Richard, Juliet, Iago, Nym, 
yourself, my lord, are merely fairies, good, bad, or 
indifferent. Mark you, my lord, mark it well: I 
do not imply that Shakespeare intended me for 
himself. I am the sub-consciousness, the inmost 
fibre of the man—the Judas of very self, which 
every artist unbeknown creates for his own be- 
trayal. This men begin to recognise; and the 
moment they are fully aware of the self-deception 
of their Hamleto-Shakespearianism the empire of 
Shakespeare is destroyed, and the world becomes 
once more an empty nut. 

Ham. And you come into your own again, videlicet, 
nonentity. 

Par. No, my lord; I alone remain, the self- 
pilloried monster, the Judas-Shakespeare who 
cozened the foolish world for three hundred years. 

Ham. Were we not spirits, and although I should 
be unclean afterwards until the evening, I would beat 
your face into a jelly with my hands. 

Par. Oh! my lord, we know you can unpack 
your heart like a drab, and say more than you dare 
do. That I am Shakespeare is made apparent to 
any awakened intelligence by the fact that what 
was sub-conscious as Parolles becomes conscious as 
a palliated, a self-excused characteristic of Hamlet, 
the mirror, the false, the magic mirror which 
Shakespeare held up to nature. But my main 
proof, my impregnable rock, is the book of sonnets. 
And here, my lord, is a new edition (I buy them all: 
it is my book) a very good one, too; published by 
Mr. JoHN LANE, of the Bodley Head, my lord, in the 
Albany. The book, I am impelled to point out by 
some hidden power, connected, doubtless, with my 
recrudescence, introduces a new illustrator, Mr. 
Henry Ospovat, a Muscovite, to the English public. 
It was an original idea to illustrate Shakespeare's 
sonnets, and a very questionable one, I think; hardly 
answered in the affirmative by Mr. Ospovat's 
pictures. 

Ham. Let me see them. Mr. Ospovat’s art is of 
Rossettian origin, I should say. His pictures are in- 
teresting in themselves: some of the faces are unmis- 
takable types. As comments on the text they are 
suggestive; there is subtlety in the painted beauty 
allowing the sonnet, which has caught fire at the 
candle lighting her mirror, to flare away in smoky 
flame as she reads it. I like these illustrations; and 
it may be that it is jast such works as Shakespeare's 
sonnets that should be illustrated rather than 
dramas and stories containing pictures in them- 
selves. It is, however, still a question with me 
whether or not one art is prostituted in illustrating 
another. 

Par. The old doubter, still! Well, my lord, 
these sonnets are the evidence in chief for my 





identity with Shakespeare. In them I have written 
myself down infamous in the last degree: the hack 
and slave of Southampton and Pembroke; the go- 
between for courtiers and their mistresses ; a fatuous 
fool; a debased sensualist; and ... You have 
broken my jaw, my lord. Was it well done to 
strike one who cannot strike back by reason of his 
inferior rank? How the devil did I suddenly 
become embodied! I thought we were spirits! 
Ugh! I've swallowed a tooth! 

Ham. You shall now go to your place in limbo 
and read this book from beginning to end, “ The 
Mystery of Shakespeare's Sonnets’ (NEW CENTURY 
PRESS), an attempted elucidation by Mr. CuMING 
WALTERS. It will help you, perhaps, to understand 
that Shakespeare was greater than either you or I; 
that you, by many degrees inferior to the average 
sensual man, are less alive than almost any other 
character Shakespeare portrayed, lacking, as you do, 
both conscience and imagination. Beside you Pistol 
is beautiful and Bardolph sweet. What have you to 
do with the faults of Shakespeare? Who is there at 
all that shall judge him? It is law all the worid 
over that men must be judged by their peers. 
Where are those who may sit with Shakespeare ? 
Dante, Goethe, Hugo, Ibsen, are parochial beside 
him. Cæsar, Charlemagne, Cromwell, Napoleon, are 
of a different order. Read Mr. Walter’s book. He 
will clear your mind of the loathsome cant with 
which some men in the street have befogged 
Shakespeare for themselver. Respect the interest- 
ing elucidation Mr. Walters offers. I believe there 
is much truth init. I myself am likest Shakespeare 
of all the beings he made. Those tables on which I 
scribbled against the wall of Elsinore that one may 
smile and smile and be a villain, are, perhaps, the 
very tables on which Shakespeare wrote his 
sonnets. So extraordinary a being would keep an 
extraordinary commonplace book. His sonnets are 
memoranda, written principally for himself, and 
although some of the matter is reproduced in the 
plays, the meaning of much of it can only be guessed 
at. The persons of the sonnets are the symbols of 
a poetic sborthand of which the key perished with 
Shakespeare himself. Mr. Walters makes as fine a 
guess as may be. But whether you accept it or not 
never again read into the sonnets a loathsome mean- 
ing. 

Par. Well, my lord, well. But I can tell you 
this, that Shakespeare's day is done. There is an 
end of him. 

Ham. Ifso,then,the end is not to come; if it be not 
to come it will be now; if it be not now yet it will 
come: the readiness is all. Shakespeare has been 
ready for the better part of three centuries. I ques- 


tion if Time is ready yet. Joun DAVIDSON. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


— — 
JOHN GILPIN AND WINE OF CYPRUS. 


— HE poets poured us wine,” wrote Mrs. Brown- 

ing ; and her husband in the Epilogue to his 
Pacchiarotto volume provided that simple proposi- 
tion with an elaborate commentary. Nevertheless 
—his immediate purpose being but to justify his 
own “ brewage”—he omitted to draw from his text 
the moral which, as a humble critic, I here extract 
for the use of some of my elders. 


“ Yes, claret—or sauterne, or champagne, as the 
case may be—is an excellent wine. It used to be a 
favourite with me. Unfortunately, it disagrees 
with me now, and I can’t drink it.” Some such 
confession as this is commonly made by elderly and 
sensible men. They regret the disability ; but they 
don’t think of blaming the wine. They admit not 
only that the wine is good, but that in earlier days 
it did them good to drink it. No disgrace to it 
that, as years went on, it failed to develop new 
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medicinal properties which their digestions grew 
to need! Connoisseurs undertaking to draw 
up a list of the Hundred Best Brands would 
not start by ruling out all wines unsuited to 
drinkers who have passed the grand climacteric and 
suffer from acidity of the stomach. Why should 
elderly critics, compiling lists of the Hundred Best 
Books, be so much less liberally minded? Why 
cannot they bring themselves to confess, “ Yes, 
Keats (for example) wrote glorious poetry. He used 
to be a favourite poet of mine: but, unfortunately, 
as the years go on I have to take my poetry 
‘dry’”? Why cannot they impute the fault to 
themselves, or to age with his stealing steps, rather 
than to Keats? It is not Keats’ doing that they 
have suffered from three attacks of the influenza, 
and need another tonic than his. 


When Keats, on May Day, 1818, penned his frag- 
ment of an “Ode to Maia,” he had left Edmonton 
for some time ; and it is reasonable to doubt if any 
local attachment to that pleasant suburb inspired 
his wish to emulate the Grecian bards, and die 


Content on pleasant sward, 
Leaving great verse unto a little clan. 


The inhabitants of Edmonton, however, may well 
be pardoned for thinking otherwise; and it would 
be churlish to deride that “simple worship” which 
has prompted them to raise a modest monument 
to the poet and to his fellow-Edmontonian, Charles 
Lamb. Now there is—as we all know—yet another 
distinguished literary figure connected with Edmon- 
ton. History tells us only that he passed through 
it twice, and on each occasion hurriedly; but the 
circumstances of each visit, brief though it was, 
conferred an enduring lustre upon the place. What 
more natural than that the committee, finding John 
Gilpin still alive, should invite him to revisit Edmon- 
ton and assist in unveiling the monument ? 


So John Gilpin mounted his horse once again, and 
sallied forth, pointing the beast’s head N.N.E. 


Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay. 


And once again, as he fondly imagined and the 
citizens of Edmonton expected, he had strapped two 
bottles to his waist, the one containing the distilled 
spirit of John Keats, the other that of Charles 
Lamb. But either something happened on the road, 
or he had forgotten to test his bottles before starting: 
for, somehow, before he passed Tottenham the liquor 
was spilt :-— 
But stili he seem’d to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle brae'd, 
For all might see the bottle-necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 


And at Edmonton he unveiled these bottle-necks 
before a respectful but slightly puzzled audience, 
which he left to its excusable doubt if after all it 
had been worth while to commemorate a couple of 
men whose lives had not been at all points exem- 
plary; although poor Keats, had he been spared, 
might, at the age of forty or so, have bloomed into a 
second-rate poet. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison always speaks thought- 
fully and obliges us, when least disposed to agree 
with him, to admit that his judgments are not 
caprices but the reasoned application of principles. 
I do not suggest for a moment that his business 
at Edmonton was merely to throw the wash about 
on both sides of the way: but I do suggest that 
he there applied to Keats and Lamb a partial test, 
and one by which the true excellence of the men was 
least likely to be discovered. Let us take Keats. I 
do think that since Keats professed to be a poet, and 
tried his best to be a great poet, it is but fair to test 
him as a poet and not as a candidate for Positivist 
honours or any form of mixed and indefinite 
renown invented since his decease. The fashion 
of an age largely influenced by Mr. Harrison 
is to be for ever demanding of all forms of 








art, “ What does this teach us?” “How is this 
improving our minds?” “What is this artist's 
message—that poet’s doctrine?” I don’t think this 
assertion requires labouring. I have only to point 
for proof to the innumerable handbooks on Browning, 
the little treatises designed for University Extension 
students, and works of that order. We take our 
poetry as valetudinarians, we read it (so to speak) 
with a finger on our mental pulse; and, as we read, 
we demand, “Is this medicinal? Are we getting 
the good we expected from it? Are we appreciably 
advancing in culture?” 


Now against this attitude I would urge that it 
compels us (whether we be conscious of the com- 
pulsion or not) to judge poetry by its doctrine 
rather than by its beauty. Doctrine is more easily 
judged than beauty ; its educative effect is far more 
obvious (though not a whit more real); is far more 
easily perceived by the common intelligence than 
that of beauty. As a critic said with truth the 
other day, “For one reader who can grasp the 
beauty and the wisdom—which is so wise because it is 
not opinion—in a work of art, there are a thousand 
that can follow and adopt the sayings in a didactic 
work.” It is this which explains the enormous 
vogue of Tupper in the past, and the blizzard of 
cheap religious fiction which darkens the air to-day. 
It is by this easy instinct for doctrine that Long- 
fellow's “ Tell me not in mournful numbers ” is seized 
on as poetry by persons who—left to their own 
devices—would reject Shakespeare’s “It was a lover 
and his lass” as tinkling levity. And yet “It was 
a lover and his lass” is far better poetry than “Tell 
me not in mournful numbers”; and is so for reasons 
net a whit the less sure for being subtle and, to a 
great many minds, quite imperceptible. 


Indeed, these persons, who while they read 
poetry are for ever feeling their pulses and asking 
“How is my culture getting on?” remind me of 
those parents who reject Latin and Greek and 
substitute book-keeping in their sons’ education on 
the ground that it leads to more immediate advan- 
tages. There is not a doubt that it does, and yet 
the parents are wrong to cry for these immediate 
results. So in poetry we slight its main business, 
which is to create a joy in beauty, because we 
distrust the beneficence of mere joy; because we 
cannot see its immediate results. ‘‘ What,” we ask 
ourselves, “is the good of rapture ?—so soon over! 
What does it lead to? Moonshine! Give us 
food that we can get our teeth into, doctrine 
which definitely tells us we must do this 
and avoid that.” On much the same reasoning 
will earnest men persuade themselves that to 
give their neighbour a holiday and help him to 
enjoy it is trivial service compared with shutting up 
a public-house, and saying, “ Thou shalt not drink.” 
As a nation we distrust the beneficence of joy, 
and when we have to appraise a man whose life, 
as Lamb's, was inspired by kindliness—a man who 
took up an heroic burden and carried it sturdily 
to the end and yet found time to call smiles 
into the sad faces he passed on the way—we 
are afraid there must be something paltry in the 
fellow ; paltry indeed when we compare him with a 
philosopher who never ceased scolding a world 
which did him abundant honour, or nagging with a 
good wife, or calling heaven and earth to witness if 
he happened to be disturbed by his neighbours’ 
cocks and hens. So, too, though we owe to Keats 
many unselfish raptures—raptures which did us 
infinite good and which it might be worth a soul’s 
ransom to recover—as we grow middle-aged we 
peruse letters which never ought to have been 
published, and discern that in private life he had 
many defects, and turn back to his works for 
medicine against advancing age, and, finding he 
supplies none, fall to epeculating on the good he 
might have done us had he lived to be forty-five. 
It is we who are stale, not his raptures; and our 
digestion is to blame, not the wine. A.T.Q.C. 
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REVIEWS. 


A PROFESSOR OF POETRY. 





‘Francis TurNER PALGRAVE. London: Longmans, Green 
by ‘ 


Co. 


R. FRANCIS PALGRAVE, the anthologist, was 
the eldest son of the famous Anglo-Saxon and 
early English historian who was minded to change the 
name of Cohen for that of Palgrave, and to bring 
up the children, born of his union with a daughter 
of Dawson Turner, of Great Yarmouth, in strictly 
“Church principles.” It is strange how easily some 
people can cast from them the claims of long descent 
and forget the country and the creed of their fore- 
fathers. England, however, isa “highly respectable” 
country, and “Church principles” are “ highly re- 
spectable principles,” and the Turners of Great 
Yarmouth were a highly respectable family, long 
settled at Yarmouth, which, to doit bare justice, has 
never been a “ highly respectable borough” ; and so 
perhaps it is no wonder that even a Cohen should 
turn himself into a Palgrave and be much annoyed 
when an impertinent Panizzi of the British Museum 
persisted in his cataloguing in crediting the 
Jewish patronymic with the books that bore on 
their title-pages the maiden name of a Christian 
wife’s mother. The historical works of Sir Francis 
Palgrave are fall of interest and charm, whilst his 
attempt at a mediwval novel, ‘‘The Merchant and 
the Friar,” shows its reader excellently well what 
really are the materials for a medieval novel which 
wait to be used by a Sir Walter Scott who knows 
the period he elects to write about. To contrast the 
sham knowledge of “Ivanhoe” with the real know- 
ledge of “The Merchant and the Friar” is an exer- 
cise which involves no impiety to the memory of 
Sir Walter, for as a story one chapter of “ Ivanhoe ” 
is worth the whole of “ The Merchant and the Friar.” 
The anthologist seems to have had a happy 
childhood, though his mother sounds a little for- 
bidding on paper ; but mothers must not be judged 
by their phraseology, but by their smiles. At four- 
teen he went to the Charterhouse, and in due course 
to Balliol, where, owing to previous travels on the 
Continent in the good company of his father, he 
carried a genuine enthusiasm for Italian art. His 
Oxford friends called him “ Madonna Palgrave.” In 
1847 he took a first class in classics and was elected 
Fellow of Exeter. He was long ere this a real lover 
of English verse, and if the reader of the “ Golden 
Treasury” occasionally grumbles at an overdose of 
Wordsworth, e.g. the whole of “ Ruth,” one has only 
to remember that its editor was in full quoting 
vigour in 1843. The poets of our youth must always 
be more to us than they ever will be to anyone else. 
The accomplished Dean of Salisbury, in a delightfal 
letter, gives us a picture of Francis Turner Palgrave 
and his bookshelves in 1843, and his “favourite bits 
of Wordsworth and of Coleridge,” which is full of 
the mellow light of a happy past. Books may 
change—not very much, perhaps, but still not a 
little. Enthusiasms alter and the point of view 
shift — but the feeling for poetry remains from 
generation to generation. 

In 1849 Palgrave made friends with Alfred 
Tennyson, and ever after remained the Laureate’s 
man. He never found fault with Tennyson, and 
yet fault-finding was very much in Palgrave’s 
manner. The friendship proved not only enduring, 
but fruitful. “The Golden Treasury” is dedicated 
to Tennyson, and was, to use the words of the 
dedication, completed under his advice and assist- 
ance. No better advice or assistance was there to 
be had in England. Tennyson knew his poets as 
Lord Blackburn or Baron Parke knew their law 
cases. Nor was his judgment impaired or his 
authority destroyed by any fad, fancy, or extrava- 
gance. An anthologist with a bee in his (or her) 
bonnet is a fraud on the public. Palgrave was not 
without strong prejudices and dislikes, but happily 





it is usually one’s contemporaries one hates, and no 
anthology ought to include the living. “ The Golden 
Treasury " was, of course, a great success, and stil) 
remains in its improved shape the best collection of 
songs and lyrical poems that is to be bought at the 
book-shops. Mr. Palgrave went into the Education 
Department, and in 1862 he married Miss Milnes 
Gaskell. The present Archbishop of Canterbury 
wrote Palgrave a very nice letter of congratulation 
concluding with a grim touch :— 

Tell her how much I wish to know her, and how certain I 
am to like her, and how much I hope that she will be able to 
like me, at any rate, a little. 


Critical work was to some extent thrust upon 
Palgrave, who in the year of his marriage was com- 
missioned to write a handbook to the fine art collec- 
tions of the Exhibition of 1862. He sent a copy to 
Ruskin, who replied :— 

I looked at your book; it is very nice. But I have come to 
feel profoundly how right Turner was in always telling me that 
criticism was useless. If the public don’t know music when 
they hear it, nor painting when they see it, nor seulpture when 
they feel it, no talk will teach them. It seems to do good, but 
in truth does none—or more harm than good. 


We are told that the recipient of this communi- 
cation, although a critic, wrote in the margin “ Very 
true.” For our part, had we been obliged to criticise 
such criticism, we should have written “ Very false.” 
Bat Palgrave’s agreement with Ruskin as to the 
harmfulness of criticism did not prevent him from 
criticising contemporary artists in the columns of 
The Saturday Review, or from reprinting his 
lucubrations in 1866 under the title “ Essays in Art.” 
He likewise made a selection from Wordsworth and 
from the songs of Shakespeare, and edited the 
“Globe” edition of Scott’s poetry. 

Palgrave wrote much verse himself, and has lines 
which cannot fail to give pleasure. His mind was 
always much under the influences of religion, not 
the wide undefinable Tennysonian religion, nor the 
strong fibrous faith of Browning, but the mystica) 
aromatic religion which springs from dogmas, and 
finds its aptest expression in hymns and spiritual 
songs. Some of Palgrave’s hymns and spiritual 
songs are very beautiful. Dr. Newman, in a letter 
acknowledging the receipt of a volume of Mr. 
Palgrave’s verse, makes a delightful quotation from 
his beloved Crabbe, who compares autumn to a 
wealthy beauty who 

When her bloom is lost 
Attires with more magnificence and cost. 


The excellent George Crabbe! What a golden 
simile! 

There are interesting Gladstoniana in the book. 
Here is a glimpse of Hawarden in 1873 :— 


Then we went on to poetry, he (W. E. G.) placing Dante 
with Homer and Shakespeare, a sort of triad apart. Would not 
allow Milton to be one; he confessed to a dislike of Milton 
from the unworthy argaments placed in our Saviour’s mouth in 
the ‘“ Paradise gained,” and from Milton’s gross under- 
valuing of the Greeks. September 27.—Much conversation 
on Greek mythology and Homer with Mr. Gladstone. In the 
evening music and talk. On Sunday to church. After service 
walked with Mr. Gladstone, who spoke warmly of Hallam, 
whom he described as ‘the most judicial mind of the century.’ 
Much talk, too, with him on the religious aspects of the time, 
philosophy, poetry, ete. He read Johnson’s epitaph on Thrale 
with high praise. I hardly remember a more interesting 
evening, nor a more ——— impression given by any man— 
variety, strange subtlety with strange simplicity, insight, and 
vital energy—in a word, genius and tness of nature. On 
our return to London f on Mr. Gladstone alone for one 
evening. He said, “I cannot fancy anything less desirable 
than to grow old in this horrible life, i.e. polities.” 


It will thus be seen that there are many interest- 
ing things in the volume. Mr. Palgrave died in 
October, 1897. Dr. Temple, in those ‘' strong, tender 
tones” that have strengthened and consoled so 
many, read the opening part of the Burial Service 
over his old friend. Mr. Palgrave was one of the 
most tremendous talkers that ever lived. He 
hovered on the verge of the Roman Church all his 
life, and his brother Gifford became a Jesuit. 
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“Church principles,” however respectable in them- 
selves, cannot be guaranteed “ quite safe.” 





ESSAYS IN INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Srupres ry InrernaTronat Law. By Thomas Erskino 
Holland, D.C.L. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 


ProressoR HOLLAND has published very little on 
international law for a jurist of his industry and 
reputation, and we welcome even this miscellaneous 
volume from his pen. He possesses the knowledge, 
the lucidity, and the habit of constant alertness 
towards the changes in international relations, 
which might have enabled him to make some per- 
manent contribution to the literature of international 
law, but he has only published on his special subject 
an edition of Gentili, a collection of treaties relating 
to the Eastern question, and a new edition of the 
Admiralty manual of prize law. This is but a 
meagre record, and if we seek the cause it must 
be that he is a member of too many learned societies. 
The temptations to intellectual dissipation which 
surround any scholar who can speak French and 
German are steadily increasing, for the Continental 
professors use the facilities offered by Cook to meet 
in their institutes and legislate for the world. We 
could almost wish that Professor Holland could have 
stuck to Oxford, and left Bologna and Perugia, 
Toulouse and St. Petersburg alone. 

This little book is a tantalising proof that he 
could do more. It contains an essay on Alberico 
Gentili, whom Professor Holland has more or less 
restored to us, not we think to the very permanent 
profit of the Law of Nations. A lecture on the 
Brussels Conference of 1874, and other diplomatic 
attempts to mitigate the rigour of warfare, delivered 
at Oxford in 1876, is now republished. There is 
another lecture on the progress towards a written 
law of war which was printed as a magazine article 
in 1881. There are other lectures of the same kind, 
unconnected and written at various dates, and there 
are some letters to The Times. The book ends with 
some obituary notices in French read to the 
Institute of International Law, in which he explains, 
for instance, how Mountague Bernard “a obtenu les 
honneurs de premiére classe in litteris humanioribus,” 
and recalls “avec combien de tact et de dignité il 
nous a présidés A Oxford.” The articles are in- 
teresting enough, but they strike us as being 
something less than the learned world has the 
right to expect from a man of Professor 
Holland's ability, endowed with the leisure of 
a Chichele Professorship. Save for the writings 
of the late Mr. W. E. Hall and the popular works of 
Mr. Lawrence, the literature of public International 
Law has made no progress in England during the 
last two decades, though the partition of Africa and 
the competition between European Powers all the 
world over have suggested problems of enormous 
difficulty, and brought England into closer relations 
than formerly with the Great Powers. One might 
have hoped that the study of law and history at 
Oxford might especially have developed a school 
of diplomatic law, in which we have been so 
woefully deficient. Let us trust that some day 
these things may come about. 


THE FRENCH ON THE NIGER. 


FRENCH ENTERPRISE IN AFRICA: THE PERSONAL NARRA- 
TIVE OF LIEUTENANT HovursT OF HIS EXPLORATION 
or THE Nicer. Translated by Mrs. Arthur Bell. With 
19) Illustrations and Map. London: Chapman & Hall. 


It is only within comparatively recent years that 
the French have begun to interest themselves in the 
great river which waters the western Soudan. But 
if the early exploration of the Niger was left almost 
entirely to Englishmen, or to explorers sent out by 
the British Government, Frenchmen have made up 
for their tardy appearance on the scene by the 





energy with which they have devoted themselves to 
the doing of such work as still remained undone 
It is nearly a hundred years since the Scottish 
explorer, Mungo Park, almost succeeded in following 
the great river from its upper waters to the sea; 
but when he fell a victim, at the Bussa rapids, it 
was not only his life, but the records of his marvel- 
lous journey that were lost to civilisation. Since 
Park’s time great stretches of the Niger have been 
explored and mapped, but no single traveller bad 
traversed the whole course of the river, from near its 
source to where it falls into the Guinea Gulf, until 
Lieutenant Hourst, of the French Navy, and four 
white companions, succeeded in doing so two or 
three years ago. It is the story of this journey 
which is told in the present volume, and we are glad 
to see it in English dress if only because it is an 
interesting and entertaining account of an interest- 
ing journey. 

Lieutenant Hourst’s narrative has a twofold 
interest—scientific and political. He was able to 
map a section of the Niger course which had never 
before been accurately surveyed, and his obser- 
vations on the natives through whose country he 
passed are generally acute and good-humoured. 
There is indeed about Lieutenant Hourst an air 
of frankness which is entirely engaging, when he 
is sufficiently far removed from the British sphere 
of influence not to be suffering from acute Anglo- 
phobia. If it were not that the passionate jealousy 
of everything British which Lieutenant Hourst 
makes no attempt to conceal has its serious side, in 
so far as the spirit it represents may affect the 
relations between the two countries, most English- 
men would probably be inclined to treat its childish 
and ridiculous manifestations with good-humoured 
contempt. No importance need be attached to the 
discussion by a young naval officer of the value of 
Dakar as “a dagger in the heart of England” 
“when war is declared,” nor are we inclined to do 
more than regret Lieutenant Hourst’s departure 
from good taste when he compares negresses, in the 
matter of personal looks, to Englishwomen. Again, 
his perturbation when approaching the settlements 
of the Niger Company on the lower river, his real 
or pretended anxiety lest every bend of the stream 
should reveal an ambush of natives bribed by 
English gold and supplied with English guns, appeals 
to us as intensely comic; while, to crown all, the 
picture of Lieutenant Hourst awaiting “ with com- 
posure” the appearance of the Niger Company’s 
agent, while he, poor man, was wholly on hospitable 
thoughts intent, might really pass for a scene from 
a comic opera, were it not painted in all solemnity 
by Lieutenant Hourst himself. It is easy to imagine 
Captain Carroll's astonishment when this amazing 
Frenchman refused all offers of hospitality, all con- 
versation, until he had received a solemn disavowal 
of his ludicrous suspicions that the difficulties he 
had encountered, at the hands of the natives higher 
up the river, were due to British machinations. But 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that Lieutenant 
Hourst is guilty of deliberate misrepresentation in 
his account of his dealings with the Royal Niger 
Company and its agents. Certainly his present 
story is widely different from that which he told 
immediately after his return from Africa, and this 
change of front affords strong confirmation of the 
statement, which we would much rather not believe, 
that a French traveller who wishes to secure the 
support of the Colonial party in France can only do 
so by misrepresenting and libelling “our rivals.” 
Otherwise it is impossible to account for the revival 
of the thrice-exploded invention of the attack on 
Lieutenant Mizon by the Patanis having been in- 
stigated by the Niger Company's officials—a story 
which Lieutenant Hourst not only repeats as if its 
truth. were beyond question, but actually supple- 
ments, by a charge against Mr. Flint of having 
“ tortured” Mizon after the fight. 

This obvious bias naturally affects the value of 
Lieutenant Hourst’s narrative as a record of fact, 
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but it need not prevent us from recognising that he 
has many admirable qualities, has accomplished a 
really remarkable journey, and has written a lively 
and amusing account of his adventures. Several 
months were spent on an island near the town of 
Say, waiting for instructions which never came ; and 
the language which Lieutenant Hourst permits him- 
self to use of the official personages at Paris, who 
send out expeditions and then forget all about them, 
is “frequent and free.” Scientific cliques and toadies 
come equally under the lash of this free-spoken sea- 
man: “In France, scientific societies, geographical 
and others, spring up like mushrooms, and form 
little cliques, hating each other like poison, and 
losing no opportunities of abusing each other in 
their speeches and declamations at their various 
banquets.” Except in quotation marks we should 
not care to print such things about our neighbours 
across the Channel; but it is Lieutenant Hourst who 
must take the responsibility, as also for the contrast, 
much to our advantage, which this naval Anglophobe 
institutes between the British and French methods 
of treating their explorere. An amusing feature of 
Lieutenant Hourst’s journey is that it was only 
rendered possible by the fact that, after leaving 
Timbuktu, be represented himself as the nephew of 
Dr. Barth, a German who was sent to Central Africa 
at the charges of the British Government! 

Probably the most interesting chapters in the 
book are those devoted to the Tuaregs—those wild 
children of the desert of whom such widely conflict- 
ing opinions are held. Lieutenant Hourst is a frank 
admirer of these nineteenth-century representatives 
of the Middle Ages. ‘‘ Truth to tell,” he says, “ ex- 
cept that he has no strong isolated castles, a Tuareg, 
surrounded by his tribe, or a fraction of that tribe, 
engaged in one long struggle to defend himself, or 
absorbed in attacking some chief; brutal and 
violent, but chivalrous, respecting the honour of 
women, and curbing his wild passions where they are 
concerned, his reverence for them inspiring his most 
courageous efforts; pillaging the traders who will 
not submit to the prescribed tribute, but protecting 
those who have paid their toll, has a soul not so very 
different, after all, from that of the Castellan de 
Coucy of the twelfth century, or of the heroes he 
celebrates in his poems.” How is France to deal 
with these nomad warriors who roam over so large 
an area of country which is included within the 
French “ sphere of inflaence” in Africa? Already, 
both in Southern Algeria and in the neighbourhood 
of Timbuktu, France has discovered that they are no 
contemptible foes. The Awellimiden tribe alone, 
Lieutenant Hourst is convinced, could put 20,000 
men, a quarter of them mounted, into the field; and it 
is not surprising that he should answer the question 
whether France should attempt to take possession of 
the Tuareg country with a decided negative. The 
policy he advocates is that France should settle 
definitely along the banks of streams and rivers, 
ruling directly the negro population found there, 
and establishing a sort of political and commercial 
working arrangement with the Tuaregs, by which 
they would retain their dearly loved independence, 
open up trade relations with the French settlements, 
and protect caravans passing through their terri- 
tory. Lieutenant Hourst is obviously afraid that 
he is sketching an unpopular policy; but it is cer- 
tainly deserving of serious consideration, not only at 
the hands of the French, but of every European 
Power which is brought into direct relations with 
tribes in what Miss Kingsley would describe as “ the 
medizval culture-state.” 

The illustrations are numerous and good; the 
map is disappointing, and Mrs. Bell's translation is 
fluent, though at times we suspect its accuracy. We 
have noted a number of little mistakes of carelessness 
which might easily have been avoided. “ Rex nullius” 
for “res nullius” and “Tatanis” for “ Patanis” 
appear on a single page (470). Proper names have 
proved a pitfall for the translator. On p. 387 
“ Madidu ” is printed for “ Modibo ”—a very different 





personage ; and in the translator's note Mrs. Bell con- 
fuses Dr. Barth’s native name of Abdul Kerim with 
that of Abd-el-Kader, assumed by Lieutenant Hourst 
in his character of Barth's pretended nephew. 





COPYRIGHT. 


Seven LecTuRES ON THE Law AND History or Copy- 
RIGHT IN Books. By Augustine Birrell, M.P., Q.C. 
London: Cassell & Co, 


Mr. BIRRELL’sS tenure of the Quain Professorship of 
Comparative Law at University College has en- 
riched the world with several small and readable 
law books. Very few law books are small, and still 
fewer are readable, though Sir Frederick Pollock 
and Mr. Odgers may dispute with Mr. Birrell the 
rewards of lucidity. Mr. Birrell’s great charm, as 
we know, is the gift of interesting irrelevancy—a 
gift which seldom survives in Lincoln's Inn—and 
these lectures contain many quaint conceits of fact 
and phrase which, if they do not actually add to 
our knowledge of the law of copyright, cannot fail 
to interest those who usually avoid law books. We 
must not be supposed to imply that Mr. Birrell is 
not as scound as more solemn people; indeed, we 
have only noticed one inaccuracy, and that perhaps 
a misprint—as to the date of the Berne Convention. 
We might, however, read many treatises on the 
law of copyright without learning that, before 
printing displaced the copyist, there were 10,000 
copyists at work in Paris and Orleans—Mr. Birrell's 
copyist has mischievously written “ New Orleans.” 
Nor, somehow, have we noticed in law books of 
the older type such admirable controversial matter 
as the extracts from Wither's “Scholler’s Purgatory.” 
The honest stationer “‘is the Chapman of Arts 
of wisdom and of much experience for a little 
money. He would not publish a book tending to 
schisme or prophannesse for the greatest gain; and 
if you see in his shop any bookes Vaine or imperti- 
nent, it is not so much to be imputed his fault as to 
the vanity of the Tymes. For when bookes come 
forth allowed by authority, he holds it his duty 
rather to sell them than censure them.” Whereas 
the mere stationer, on the contrary, “ mentiones the 
Universityes with no more respect than if all their 
famous Colleges were but so many Almshouses main- 
tained out of Stationers Hall.” 

At the same time, there is a fair sprinkling of 
law in the book too—good English common and 
statute law, with some illuminating references to a 
well-known French treatise on copyright. We miss 
a chapter on American law, but perhaps it is hardly 
fair to notice the omission, for Mr. Birrell tells us in 
his preface that he has only published the more 
popular of the eighteen lectures which he delivered 
in the early part of last year. The lectures, by the 
way, were delivered not in University College, but 
in Lincoln’s Inn—which illustrates the absurdity 
of attempting to centre the legal faculty of the re- 
organised University of London save within the 
sheltering halls of the old Inns of Court. Let us 
trust that no statutes will ever be strong enough to 
cart away Mr. Birrell to the Imperial Institute. 


THE SEAT OF WAR. 


THe PHILIPPINES AND Rounp ApouT. By Major G. J 
Younghusband, Illustrated. London: Macmillan & Co. 


MAJOR YOUNGHUSBAND is so well qualified to 
observe the characteristics of any land east of the 
Arabian Sea, that a new book from his pen, and 
especially one about the Philippines, is sure to 
deserve and to repay attention. We take up “ The 
Philippines and Round About” with confidence that 
in its pages we shall be spared the rhapsodies about 
ordinary cocoa-nut groves, and the feeble criticism 
of everyday life in the tropics, which are to be found 
in so many accounts of visits to what globe-trotters 
call “lands of eternal summer.” Major Young- 
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husband's book begins with a short chapter upon 
the history of the Philippine Islands, and then 
devotes twenty pages to a sketch of the life-history of 
the rebel leader, Aguinaldo. This remarkable young 
man was born in 1869, “ appears to have received the 
ordinary upbringing and education” of natives who 
are “ much below the Japanese or even the Chinese 
in natural ability and intelligence,” and attained in 
1896 a leading position among the insurgents against 
Spanish rule. 

Major Younghusband and his wife landed at 
Lloilo in October of last year, having travelled from 
Singapore in a Spanish ship, the officers of which 
seem to have treated the two Enaglish passengers 
with the utmost civility. From Iloilo a less de- 
sirable boat took them to Manila, at which place 
Major Younghusband, after paying a landing-porter 
a sum “equivalent to the pay of five able-bodied 
soldiers for one day,” pummelled the fellow for 
demanding, with insults, a larger “tip.” According 
to our author, the natives of Philippine towns can 
hardly be considered as belonging to a downtrodden 
and subservient race; he found even the waiters 
and servants “ lazy, insolent, ignorant, and feckless.” 
Manila consists of an old walled city (dating from 
about 1590) surrounded by modern suburbs. The 
churches are the only striking examples of archi- 
tectural achievement, and it is difficult to say 
whether the paved streets are less unpleasant than 
the unpaved ones—both emulate dust-heaps and 
quagmires in turn. But the shops are really good, 
better than those of Hong Kong and Singapore. 
Major Younghusband gives dreadful details of “ the 
absolute filth of Spanish ways of living,” and then 
tells a story of a local notable who only took baths 
“when he was ill in some way.” As the Don also 
admitted that he was a particularly healthy man, 
the inference is obvious. Our author describes, in 
most graphic style, the Spanish hotels at Manila: 
there will be “fine openings” in the city for 
American hotel-keepers, when things are more 
settled. Manila seems to be blessed already with 
several American-Philippine newspapers. 

Major Younghusband asked Admiral Dewey and 
the Military Governor whether there would be any 
objection to his visiting Aguinaldo, and they replied 
“None whatever; go right away.” He therefore 
accepted Mr. Smith Alliston’s offer of an introduc- 
tion to the great man, and went to the village of 
Malolos to call upon the new-fledged President of 
the Philippine Republic. Aguinaldo received his 
visitor in a well-bred manner, and talked sensibly 
abcut local matters; but he showed ignorance of 
the affairs of the outer world. Major Young- 
husband's book contains (compiled) accounts of some 
incidents of the Spanish-American War—the naval 
battle of Cavité, and the capture of Manila. His 
remarks about Admiral Dewey, and his anecdotes of 
that officer's pluck and good sense, make very 
pleasant reading, which should help the untravelled 
portion of the British public to understand 
the difference between American gentlemen and 
“Amurrican gents.” 

Chapters upon Manila cigars, the future of the 
Philippines, and Saigon are followed by a most 
interesting account of Major Younghusband's trip 
to Java. Too little is known in England about the 
working of the Dutch system of colonisation, and 
our author's vivid description of Javanese life is all 
too short. Major Younghusband speaks highly of 
the railway over which he travelled through lovely 
country to Garoet. Java is indeed the island in 
which to seek tropical scenery. 





THE MURDERED EMPRESS. 


E.izasetH, Empress oF Austria: A Memore. By 
A. De Bargh. With 80 Illustrations. London: Hutchin- 
son & Co. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


THE writer of this memoir had a great subject in 
hand ; we hoped to find it treated, if not greatly, at 


least well. But we were disappointed. Faults in 
selection, in construction, in style, and even—we are 
sorry to say it—in taste, prevent “ Elizabeth, 
Empress of Austria” from being a good book, or 
even a good compilation. In method of construction 
@ memoir may be chronological; it must be logical. 
The present memoir is neither. Analyses of cos- 
tumes, out of place anywhere but in a fashion- 
column; descriptions of weddings, coronations, 
funerals; and catalogues of horses; together with 
much really good matter in the way of anecdote, 
narrative, and appreciation, are poured forth in these 
pages without discrimination and without coherency. 
The fashion-column is particularly obtrusive : 
“Her dresses were ever in the best of taste. 
On one occasion, we read, she wore a white velvet 
dress made with a high Medici collar edged with 
white feathers, and a corsage cut square in front, 
while a deep edging of the feathers round the hem 
was the only trimming”; or, again: “ During the 
rest of the day she would roam about, dressed in 
black, with short sleeves, a short skirt, and tan 
boots.” These descriptions are frequent, and 
generally irrelevant. The “ tan boots,’ for instance, 
crop up suddenly in the middle of a passage about 
the Empress’s stay in Kreuznach. 

The same lack of coherency which characterises 
the construction invades also the style. “ Austrian 
noblemen never let ancestral homes to strangers, 
and they never break their pledged word of honour” 
—a couple of heterogeneous ideas, merely thrown 
together between two full stops. It is bewildering. 
So is this: “The gentleman in question seems a 
veritable personage out of the Orient of one’s 
travels, combined with the living plastic of a Greek 
‘study’ in modern garb.” Nor is the English 
language well treated. “ These said demure creatures 
of the then most buckram Court of Europe” reminds 
one forcibly of Bohn. More deplorable still are the 
errors in taste, when the writer minutely describes 
the grief of bereaved royalty, even to “ twitchings 
of the facial nerves,” and “convulsive movements 
of the lips.” None the less there are good passages 
in the book, such as the chapter on the friendship of 
the Empress with King Ludwig II., and many of the 
scattered anecdotes. And if we are content to 
scramble over the rough sentences, push our way 
through the “ pink tulle,” the velvet, the diamonds, 
and the “tan boots,” and shut our eyes to the 
“twitchings” and “convulsive movements,” we may 
get from this volume a moderately clear picture of 
the Empress Elizabeth ; and we shall be the richer 
by an acquaintance, however imperfect, with a 
beautiful character—eccentric, lovable, and loving— 
the character of a great and good woman. It should 
be added that the excellent reproductions of photo- 
graphs, which are scattered profusely throughout 
the book, are in themselves of great interest. 


FICTION. 


Unwoty Matrimony. By John Le Breton. London: John 
Macqueen. 

Jack Curzon, OR Mysterious Manriiia. By Archibald 
Clavering Gunter. London: George Routledge & Sons. 

THe Mystery oF THE Mepga. By Alexander Vanghan. 
London: C. Arthur Pearson. 


In “Unholy Matrimony” Mr. John Le Breton 
tells us, with great dramatic force and genuine 
intensity of feeling, a tale of domestic misery which 
no one can read with any pleasure, so painful is the 
theme. The very fact that the story is easily 
recognisable as being drawn from the experiences 
of real life, so far as its main features are concerned, 
only serves to accentuate the disagreeableness of the 
squalid domestic drama which Mr. Le Breton relates 
here with such passionate fervour of indignation 
against our existing marriage laws. No reader of 
the daily papers can fail to admit the lifelikeness of 
this powerfully-painted picture of matrimonial 








misery—a picture the gloom of which is artfully 
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deepened by the novelist’s skill in manipulating 
detail, and to whose sombre shadow no ray of sun- 
shiny humour is permitted to bring alleviation. 
Briefly put, the story is that of the marriage of a 
good man to a worthless jade, and the whole book is 
devoted to the working out of this ill-starred 


marriage, through its various stages of wretched- 


ness and disintegration, to an inevitably tragic 
ending. The unhappy husband had been lured into 
proposing’ tharriage to a woman far beneath him 
in social status, so that from the very beginning 
their union was inauspicious ; for the Reverend David 
Collier, a conscientious and hard-working curate in 
the East End of London, gifted with high ideals and 
animated by the purest motives, had nothing in 
common with Rose Spinway, the coarse-natured ex- 
barmaid whom he had unfortunately compromised 
by sheer accident, and to whom he felt bound in 
honour to offer the reparation of marriage, though 
no spark of love .entered into his offer. Availing 
herself remorselessly of the young clergyman’s 
chivalrous sacrifice—for, as a matter of fact, her 
reputation, such as it was, had suffered no real 
blemish—Rose Spinway quickly became the lawful 
wife of David Collier ; and from the earliest days of 
their wedded life the punishment of his indiscretion 
fell heavily upon him. The shallow nature of the 
vulgar woman who had become his wife by trickery 
soon asserted itself in various ways, all highly 
objectionable to a sensitive and cultured man; but 
the full measure of his misery was reached when 
Rose, shortly after becoming a mother, gave way to 
drink and to all the degradation of its consequences. 
Step by step does the author trace the course of her 
fall, and of its widely-reaching results. Naturally, 
David was driven into resigning the curacy which 
the scandal of his drunken wife rendered untenable. 
Taking up a mercantile career, he presently makes 
the acquaintance of a pure and beautiful girl, one 
who is in every respect fitted to be the mate of such 
a man as himself, though both are too honourable 
to reveal their mutual affection as long as the legal 
barrier to their happiness exists. By what means 
that barrier is finally removed we will leave the 
reader to discover for himself, for “ Unholy Matri- 
mony” is distinctly a book worth reading, although 
one which, owing to the painfulness of its theme, 
cannot afford any kind of pleasure to the reader. 
The few characters concerned in the exposition of 
the domestic tragedy are carefully drawn, both 
husband and wife being vividly realised; and Mr. 
Le Breton, in the later portion of the book, exhibits 
striking dramatic power in a weirdly-imagined 
scene of murder. Altogether, “ Unholy Matrimony ” 
must be regarded as a strong piece of work. 

Mr. Archibald Clavering Gunter has had a great 
deal to answer for since the days when he wrote 
“Mr. Barnes of New York.” He is the great topical 
novelist of the United States, the man who knows 
how to ally fiction pure and simple with the fiction 
diluted by the fact of the newspaper press. It is 
hardly necessary to say that in the recent Spanish- 
American War he has found a mine of wealth. It 
was but the other day we noticed a story of his 
dealing with Cuba, and now we have in “Jack 
Curzon” a still longer novel, which treats of last 
year in Manilla, and introduces us to personages 
with whose names the newspapers were filled barely 
twelve months ago. It is not the highest class of 
literary art in which Mr. Gunter deals. His style 
is hopelessly defective. When he wishes to impress 
his readers he resorts to a series of gasping ejacula- 
tions, the effect of which upon an ordinary critic is 
simply maddening. His heroines are very beautiful 
and always sweetly feminine in their follies; but we 
confess that Mr. Gunter seems to us to lay too much 
stress upon the elegance of their ankles and their 
stockings, the latter being invariably silken. These, 
however, are merely the foibles of a gentleman who 
knows what he is about when he sits down to write 
a sensational story. Mr. Gunter’s strong point is 
that he knows how to create a really exciting 





situation, and that he has a happy knack of weaving 
nets from which it is apparently impossible that 
his hero or heroine should escape by any natura) 
means. In “ Jack Curzon” he allows this power of 
his positively to run riot. A dozen times the 
experienced novel-reader feels convinced that it is 
all up with poor Jack, or with the two beauti- 
ful girls with whom his own fortunes are inter- 
woven. But who hides can find, and the clue 
which is invisible to anyone else is deftly seized 
upon by the author of the story. If we have 
a fault to find with this latest product of Mr. 
Gunter’s facile pen, it is that he has introduced an 
unwonted amount of padding into his narrative. 
The historian and the traveller have both been 
required to pay toll to him, and we get in addition 
to an exciting romance of intrigue and adventure an 
altogether superfluous amount of descriptive matter 
relating to the scenery, the institutions and the 
customs of the Philippines. We must remember, 
however, that Mr. Gunter writes for a great 
American public, many of whom were, in all pro- 
bability, hardly aware of the existence of these 
islands until they read the newspaper reports of 
Admiral Dewey’s famous victory. It is pleasant to 
observe that Mr. Gunter lays great stress upon the 
friendship which our English sailors displayed 
towards their American kinsmen during the opera- 
tions before Manilla, and we can all heartily re-echo 
his ejaculation of a hope that the two flags which 
waved together in amity on that historic scene 
may never again be the emblems of opposing 
forces. 

“The Mystery of the Medea” is a detective 
story ; and it is constructed with sufficient ingenuity 
to keep the reader in suspense until the actual 
moment when the secret is revealed. It would be 
unfair to Mr. Vaughan to make the secret known 
here. We may just hint, however, that things are 
not always what they seem—not even detectives, 
armed with warrants from Scotland Yard. One or 
two of the scenes in ‘‘ The Mystery of the Medea” are 
distinctly good of the kind—in fact, which raise a 
thrill in the reader’s breast as he reads of them. 
But though the detective business is ingenious and 
adroit, we are inclined to like this book chiefly 
because it introduces us to a pretty love-story of 
a distinctly unconventional type. Indeed, the dis- 
covery of the real murderer (for, of course, there 
is a murder) is hardly more of a surprise to the 
reader than the revelation of the person upon whom 
the beautiful heroine has fixed her affections. The 
book is a distinct success. 


MORE MAGAZINES, 


Macmillan's Magazine contains the opening chapters 
of a military and political romance by Mr. Winston 
Spencer Churchill. Mr. James Sykes writes of 
Palmerston’s quarrels with Court and colleagues, and 
Chinese emigration is the subject of an interesting 
article by Mr. C.de Thierry. Mr. Spencer Brodhurst 
discusses the question as to the attitude of the State 
towards those who profess the theories of Christian 
Science and Faith Healing in their extreme form. 
Mr. Brodhurst comes to the conclusion that adults 
who, of their own free will, indulge in these practices, 
should be left to their own devices, but that it is 
the duty of the State to interfere on behalf of the 
children upon whom it is sought to enforce these 
theories.—An article in Blackwood also deals with the 
Christian Scientists. The real founder of Christian 
Science, the writer tells us, was one Phineas P. 
Quimby, a blacksmith in a small New England 
village, who, in his spare moments, successfully 
practised healing by mental suggestion. Amongst 
his patients was Mrs. Eddy, who, realising the 
defects and possibilities of the blacksmith’s teaching, 
appropriated the idea and made a masterpiece of 
it. Mr. Alexander Macdonald writes of pioneering 
in Klondike, and “ The Ghurkha Scouts” and “ A 
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Forgotten Puritan Colony ” are the subjects of other 
articles. Mr. G. S. Street’s serial is concluded.—The 
Windsor Magazine is good, and Mr. Kipling’s 
“Stalky & Co.” is its best feature. Mr. Frederick 
Dolman writes of Mr. W. L. Wyllie and his work, 
and a royal oculist, Duke Carl Theodore of Bavaria, 
is the subject of another article. Dr. C. H. Leibrand 
describes London’s plan of campaign against infec- 
tious diseases. Mr. Anton Bertram gives an interest- 
ing account of bush-life in Australia. There are 
several short stories, and Mr. Crockett’s serial, “‘ Joan 
of the Sword,” is continued. 

An American's impressions of London house- 
keeping are given by Mr. Julian Ralph in Harper's 
Magazine. One of the advantages which England 
offers, and for which rich Americans who make their 
home in this country are grateful, is, says Mr. Ralph, 
“the absence of a prying Press, with its defilement 
of the privacy of men’s homes and lives.” Mr. 
Charles Henry Hart deals with the work of a Ken- 
tucky painter, Matthew Harris Jouett, who lived 
in the early years of this century. The great 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia failed to bring 
a knowledge of Jouett’s art to the front, and it 
remained for the Columbian Exposition at Chicago 
to make him known to his fellow countrymen. 
The formation of the collection of paintings by 
deceased American artists, in which Jouett’s work 
appeared, was entrusted to Mr. Hart. Mr. H. B. 
Marriott Watson contributes an instalment of his 
serial; Miss Mary E. Wilkins and Mr. W. D. Howells 
also supply fiction.—The Century devotes a large 
share of its space to the Spanish-American War. 
Its chief feature is a group of articles in which the 
American captains give their narratives of the 
engagement near Santiago. An artist's impressions 
of the solar eclipse, as seen from Benares, are given 
by Mr. R. D. Mackenzie, who illustrates his own 
article. Mr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler's seventh paper 
on Alexander the Great is good. ‘“ Via Crucis,” the 
serial by Marion Crawford, is continued ; and there is 
also a serial by Mr. Frank Stockton. 

In Chambers's Journal Mr. Benjamin Taylor gives 
an account of the lines which constitute the present 
railway system of China, and briefly describes some 
of the projects for connecting China’s future railway 
system with the outer world. In conclusion, Mr. 
Taylor points out that Eastern ideas of progress are 
not bound up with railways and telegraphs; that 
the self-containedness of Chinese industry, and the 
extensive system of inland communication afforded 
by rivers, streams and canals, have hitherto pre- 
vented the Chinese from feeling any pressing need 
for the railway; that China cannot be covered with 
a network of railways unless the people want them, 
and that therefore the work of railway-building 
will have to be carried on slowly and with caution. 
The late Sir Lambert Playfair’s reminiscences are 
continued, and other contributions are from Mr. 
Guy Boothby and Mr. J. Foster Fraser.—Tem- 
ple Bar is good. Miss Rhoda Broughton’s serial, 
“The Game and the Candle,” ends this month, and 
“ Young April,” a very good story by Mr. Egerton 
Castle, is continued. In the article on “ Thompson, 
Regent of Bavaria,” we have the story of a romantic 
career. Dr. Arne is the subject of another bio- 
graphical sketch, and a paper on “ Jacobean Lyrists” 
must also be mentioned.—Biographical sketches are 
also a characteristic feature of The Gentleman's 
Magazine. In this month’s number Mr. Albert 
Louis Cotton writes of Beau Brummell’s successor 
in the world of fashion, Alfred d'Orsay. In “A 
Pupil of Titian,’ Miss A. Werner gives us a charm- 
ing picture of Irene da Spilimbergo, an Italian girl 
of the sixteenth century, whose beauty, talents, and 
virtues are recorded in a quaint little book which is 
to be found in the library of the British Museum, 
Another article, which deals with Alfonso of Aragon, 
will revive the memory of a hero-king well-nigh 
forgotten.—In The Idler, Mr. Arthur Lawrence gives 
an account of an interview with Mr. L. Raven-Hill, 
one of the best black-and-white artists of to-day, 





Mr. Frederic Dolman describes the social life and 
character of Montreal, There are short stories by 
Messrs. George Gissing, H. A. Hinkson and O. K. 
Burrow, and amongst other contributors are Sir 
Walter Besant, Messrs. C. K. Shorter, and W. L. 
Alden. 

The Argosy has a sketch of Alexander Pushkin 
by Miss Isabella Fyvie Mayo, and an account of 
Wiirzburg by Mr. Charles W. Wood. The rest of 
the contents consists chiefly of fiction. 

In the Nuova Antologia some interesting im- 
pressions of Berlin humiliate the English reader 
with the revelation that the German capital has 
nearly twenty-seven times as much length of tramway 
per inhabitant as we havein London. Some informa- 
tion is given from the memoirs of Signor Minghetti, 
Prime Minister of Italy in 1864, which may be of 
value to historical students. It concerns the famous 
Convention of that year with the French Emperor, 
which attempted to procure the removal of the 
French garrison from Rome, and incidentally shifted 
the capital to Florence. An article on a Roman 
dialect poet, Cesare Pascarella, complains bitterly of 
the neglect of the study of dialect poetry in Italy.— 
In the Rivista Politica e Letteraria we may notice 
* article strongly favouring Italian enterprise in 
China. 


PICTURES AND PICTURE-GALLERIES. 
CONCERNING THE RoyaL ACADEMY AND THE Paris EXuIsIrion oF 1{00, 

By Henry Naegely. London: Elliot Stock. 

Royat AcapEmy Picrures, 1899. PartI, London: Cassell & Co. 
AcaDEmy Notes, 1899. London: Chatto & Windus. 

Pictures oF 1899. London: Zhe Art Journal Office. 

‘**Biack anD Wuite”’ Hanpsoox To THE Royat ACADEMY AND New 

GaLtERY. London: Black and White Office. 

So much of the criticism hurled at the devoted heads of those 
who have to administer museums and art exhibitions is ignorant 
and intemperate, that it is refreshing to read the modest and 
well-informed pages of Mr. Naegely’s brochure. Many of his 
remarks upon picture-galleries show that he is well qualified to 
give an opinion about such matters as the proper wall-coverings 
to set off particular kinds of pictures, and the methods of 
arranging works of art to the best esthetic advantage. In that 
section of his pamphlet which deals with the British Museum 
there will be found some valuable observations upon what is 
usually called “the question of how to bring art to the people.” 
Mr. Naegely is a little severe in what he says about many of the 
portraits (Heaven save the mark!) in the National Portrait 
Gallery, but his strictures are worthy of consideration, and his 
view of portrait-painting as an art, and as a handmaid to history, 
is sound. 

Portraits are very much to the front in this year’s exhibitions 
of contemporary art, and the first part of Messrs, Cassell’s 
“ Royal Academy Pictures” is enriched with several examples, 
among which should be noticed an excellent plate of Mr. Jack’s 
“Miss Evelyn Millard as ‘Lady Ursula.”” “ Royal Academ 
Pictures” is, as usual, to be issued iu five parts, which will 
evidently form the best souvenir obtainable of the Academy 
exhibition of 1899; among the illustrations given in the first 
number, those of Mr. Mouat Loudan’s “Elaine” and Mr. 
Sigismund Goetze’s “ Victorem captivum Amor domum reducit ” 
may be specially commended.—The annual publication of 
“ Academy Notes,” originated by the late Mr. H. Blackburn 
still continues to combine a kind of select or summary catalogue 
of the Royal Academy exhibits, with an appendix of illustra- 
tions; it has some value as a reference book, owing to its 
inclusion of notes about the subjects of vaguely-named pictures, 
but its use by country cousins as a substitute for the official 
catalogue is not to be recommended, and it should be issued in 
a cover strikingly unlike that of the “ paper” form of the said 
catalogue.—“ Pinte of 1899” contains six illustrations of 
exhibits at the New English Art Club, and a large number of 
illustrations of New Gallery pictures, indexed separately from 
its Royal Academy plates.—“ The Black and White Handbook 
to the Royal Academy and New Gallery” contains some good 
illustrations, but its index is a puzzle or a practical joke, and 
the title which we have taken from its back and headings is not 
the one printed on its outside title-page. Among the illustra- 
tions of pictures exhibited at the New Gallery we notice Mr. 
George Harcourt’s “ Forgiven.” 


FOR POLITICIANS, 


Tus SraTesMAn’s YEAR-BOOK For 1899, Edited by J. Scott Keltie and 
I. P. A, Renwick. London: Macmillan & Co, 


Tue thirty-sixth edition of “The Statesman’s Year-book ” con- 
tains over eleven hundred pages of useful information about 
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“the states of the world,” and its copious index is a credit to 
Mr. I. P. A. Renwick. The special maps which are given this 

ear are four in number; the map of Newfoundland, which 
illustrates the French shore question, is very good. Mr. John 
Leyland has again revised a mass of valuable information about 
the navies of the world. So that “The Statesman’s Year- 
book” is more than ever bound to find its way into public 
libraries, and no political personage is * even to attempt to 
dispense with its tables of statistics and its details of administra- 
tive and financial affairs. 


THE BOOKS OF 1898. 

Tue Enocuisn CaTalocuz or Booxs For 1898. 
Marston & Co. 

THRE sixty-second volume of the English Catalogue is fuller 
and more useful than ever, and it is desirable that this cheap 
and excellent publication should find its way into the hands of 
all authors, librarians, and booksellers. Publishers are pestered 
by letters from young writers offering books upon “ subjects 
that do not seem to have been dealt with recently”; nine out of 
ten of these epistles would have been left unwritten if the 
English Catalogue bad been on their writers’ shelves. Year 
by year, as the circulation of the English Catalogue increases, 
the number of the errors and omissions of which it ean be 
accused lessens: “ Granada Handbook ” (for ‘‘ Grenada Hand- 
book ’’) is the only bad error (removing an entry several pages 
from its proper place) which we notice in the present issue, 
and even that error is not found in the cross-reference. So 
conveniently full are the entries, that “ Foreign Courts and 
Foreign Homes,” by A. M. F., is not only indexed under 
“F. (A. M_),” and entered under “ Foreign . . . .”, but is also 
indexed under “ A.” lest anyone who is ignorant of the rules of 
cataloguing should fail to find it mentioned! The new feature 
of the English Catalogue is a list of publishers, made as in- 
elusive as possible: this should prove valuable to booksellers, 
who know by heart the addresses of “ Murray” or “ Caseell's,” 
but do not wish to burden their memories with the addresses of 
all the small specialist printer-publishers. 


London: 8S. Low, 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Few men are better qualified than Sir William Muir by 
original research in the literature of the East to describe from 
the historical standpoint “The Caliphate: Its Rise, Decline, 
and Fall.” He made himself years ago an authority on the 
personal career and claims of Mohamet. The present work—it 
was first published some time ago—opens with the death of 
Mohamet and the accession to power of his favourite disciple, 
Abn Bekr, with the title of Caliph, or, literally, successor of 
the Prophet. He was a man of sixty when he succeeded to the 
chief place in Islam. He was short in stature, of spare frame, 
and handsome face, with an expression in which gentleness and 
firmness were mingled. These pages show that he did his 
utmost to carry out the will of Mohamet in small things as well 
asin great, and at the death of the prophet he well deserved 
ascen ener for he was as sincere as he was resolute. He was 
committed, however, by his loyalty to his dead master to a 
stern policy. Mohamet on his death-bed had insisted “ through- 
out the land there shall be no second creed,” and Abn Bekr 
felt in honour bound by an appeal to the sword, if by no other 
way, to fulfil his master’s prediction. The strange, cruel, but 
wonderful growth of Mohammedan rule during the storm 

course.imsix centuries is passed in review in these pages, and, 
except so far as the later portions of the narrative are concerned, 
Sir William Muir’s authorities are exclusively Arabic. He 
admits, however, his obligations to the late Dr. Weil, especiall 

as regards that part of the book which is concerned wit 

the Caliphate under the Mameluke dynasty. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that Sir William Muir has studied the 
history and institutions of Islam too intimately to do other 
than justice to the nobler aspects. At the same time it 
becomes more and more apparent that Islam is making no real 
progress in the modern world; in fact, every year reveals a 
sensible diminishment of its power. It has not the secret of 
adaptation, much less the indomitable vitality, which are essential 
to any organised religious movement which seeks to control 





* Tae Cauirnate: Irs Risse, Decumg, anp Fatt. From Original 
Sources. By Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D., ete., Author of 
“The Life of Mahomet,” etc. London; Smith, Elder & Co. 

A History or THe Borper Countres—Roxsuron, SELKIRK, PEEBLES. 
By Sir George Douglas, Bart., M.A. Edinburgh and London: 

illiam Blackwood & Sons. 

Im Mopern Spain: Some Sxercues anp Iwpressione. By Reginald 
St. Barbe. Illustrated. London: Elliot Stock. 

Review oy Historicat. PusticaTions RELATING TO CaNapDa. Edited 
ee M. Wrong, M.A,, and H. H. Langton, B.A. Vol. III. 
— niversity of Toronto Studies.) Great Smith Street, Westminster, 

-W.: P. 3, King & Son. 

Tas Texpsnance Prostem awp Soctat Reronw. By Joseph Rown- 

tree and Arthur Sherwell. London: Hodder & Stoughtcn, 


and inspire the thought of the age. The East moves slowly 
and uneasily, and for the moment is like a giant awakening 
from sleep. Meanwhile Islam stands still, and is utterly unable 
either to arrest or to turn to its own purpose the new ideas on 
faith and morals, as well as on politics and social custom, which 
are beginning to circulate in the market-places and bazaars of 
the East. “Swathed in the bands of the Koran, the Moslem 
faith, unlike the Christian, is powerless to adapt itself to varying 
time and place, to kee e with the — of humanity, to 
direct port purify social life, or to elevate mankind. Freedom, 
ia the proper sense of the word, is unkuown, and this apparently 
because in the body politic the spiritual and the secular are 
hopelessly confounded. Hence we fail to find anywhere the 
germ of popular government, or an approach to free and liberal 
institutions.” The contrast between Turkey and Persia in 
respect of religious toleration is impressively shown in not the 
least attractive chapter of this luminous and scholarly survey. 


Sir George Douglas has just written a History of the 
Border Counties Of Seotland—in other words, Roxburgh, 
Selkirk, and Peebles. Sir Walter Scott, and in recent years 
Professor Veitch, have dealt with the legends and traditions in 
minstrelsy and poetry of the Scottish Border, and no attempt 
has been made in these pages to dispute their supremacy. Sir 
George Douglas, on the contrary, seeks to bring the annuals of 
the Border into line with contemporary historical and anti- 
uarian research. His book is for the most part a treasury of 
facts, though now and then the temptation to wander on his 
own account into the charmed realm of romantic tradition proves 
resistless even to so sober and competent a scholar. We will 
give but one instance of this tendency. Sir George describes 
the Jacobite traditions which linger yet around the country-side, 
and adds that one picturesque incident connected with the rising 
of 45 has its memorial even at the present time: “The Ear! 
of Traquair of that day was a Jacobite, but foreseeing perhaps 
the inevitable end of the rising, he had forborne to join it. 
Charles Edward had, however, a great and well-justified belief 
in his own personal influence and powers of persuasion, and he is 
said to have visited Traquair House, and used all means in his 
power to induce the Earl to come ‘out.’ Finding, however, 
that his labour was vain, he prepared to take his departure. 
Wishing, doubtless, to soften the harshness of refusal, his host 
accompanied him to the great gate, at the head of the avenue, 
and there, as he bade the bonnie Prince farewell, solemnly 
assured him that the gates should never be opened again until 
Charles Edward Stuart should re-enter them as sovereign of 
the kingdom. He kept his word, and it has been kept for him, 
and to this day those gates remain closed. Till Arthur wakes, 
till Charles comes to his own—it is a synonym of hopeless 
waiting; and the suggestion of pathos in the locked gates and 
grass-grown avenue is appropriate to the futility of the last 
rally of the Stuarts, to the devotion which it inspired, and the 
sorrow which it bought to so many.” The book opens with the 
Roman invasion and ends with an account of modern life in the 
Border, and all down the ages which lie between we get vivid 
pictures, in peace and war, of the religion, the manne:s, the 
customs, the superstitions of the Border counties. Sir George 
has studied the great authorities—Morton, Ridpath, Jeffrey, 
Craig-Brown, Chambers, and Frazer, and this with much 
independent knowledge enables him to fashion an attractive 
work of popular reference. 

There is still a measure of truth in the old cynical saying— 
it was manufactured in Paris if we remember rightly—to the 
effect that Africa begins at the Pyrenees. No wonder that even 
Modern Spain has a lingering touch of barbarism, since the 
Moors held sway in the land for 700 years. The bull-fight isa 
Moorish bequest which Spain would do well to set aside ; many 
of the ballads of the country suggest the cafés of Morocco, 
whilst the jealousy which is typical of the ordinary Spaniard in 
regard to his womankind seems borrowed from the harem-life 
of the East. Quick to take offence if their dignity is touched, 
and not merely passionate, but vindictive, the Spanish are warm- 
hearted and courteous, and can be disinterested as well as 
haughty. They are an impressionable race, and often respond 
with a quiet, resistless grace to those who throw themselves 
upon their hospitality. This little book of first impressions 
of Modern Spain leans to judgment rather than to mercy, and 
yet the pen-and-ink pictures it contains of manners and 
customs, freaks and foibles, are not altogether depressing. The 
Spaniard, we are assured, has some cardinal defects, and 
amongst the rest he abhors responsibility, lacks energy, is 
inclined to let things slide, and to lead a life that is half eaten 
up with ceremonious idleness. People whose nerves are worn 
ought to try the restorative qualities of a vacation in Spain. At 
first the cure is rather trying, especially to irritable people who 
want — done at once. The typical Spaniard i 
be hurried; if you attempt to drive him furiously he grows 
suddenly as obstinate as the most sleek and independent mule 
that was ever found to accept a burden in Andalusia. 

Historieal research in the Dominion is making steady and, 
indeed, noteworthy , thanks to a tradition in favour of 
hard work and ambition amongst the younger scholars in 
Canada. Proof of this is afforded in a bulky volume 
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tions relating to Canada,” all of which have been published 
during the last twelve months. Among the contributors to this 
critical review are Sir J. G. Bourindt, the Abbé Casgrain, Dr. 
G. M. Dawson, Sir James Lemoine, and Mr. Goldwin Smith. 
It gives a complete bibliography of current literature relating 
to the history, geography, statistics and economics of Canada. 
We quote from an appreciation by Mr. Goldwin Smith of the 
writings of the late Francis Parkman, a scholar who has done 
more for the Dominion in the literary sense than any other man 
by his “Old Régime in Canada,” “ New France under Louis 
XIV.” “ Montealm and Wolfe,” and other almost classic 
books :—“ Parkman’s volumes have so long been everybody’s 
delight that a commendation of their merits is needless. His 
style is excellent. It is free from the grandiloquence which 
used to be the bane of American historians, though to do them 
justice they have now generally discarded it. If there are 
‘purple patches’ they come in the right place, and are kept 
within the limits of good taste, Parkman is also very skilful 
in the conduct of his narrative. It is the fashion in certain 
quarters at the present day to decry literary art in the historian, 
and to pronounce nothing valuable, or, as the phrase is, scientific, 
except the severest records of erudite research. This may be a 
wholesome reaction from the rhetorical school yet, in its turn 
it may be carried to excess; and, after all, history, to be read by 
the mass of mankind, must be readable. Parkman was a 
aragon of research. At the same time he has few superiors in 
ferent art.” We wish this admirable review wide success, 
and are glad to notice that it has reached the third year of its 
publication under the auspices of the University of Toronto. 
People who wish to keep themselves in touch with the new 
school of historical research which has arisen in the Dominion 
will find this résumé of the work done of the utmost value. 

Mr. Joseph Rowntree and Mr. Arthur Sherwell, both of 
whom are honourably known as practical workers in a difficult 
field, are jointly responsible for a singularly clear and impressive 
exposition of “ The Temperance Problem and Social Reform.” 
They give, by an appeal to reliable statistics, answers to such 
leading questions as, What is the actual condition of this 
country with regard to intemperance, as compared with past 
years and with other countries? What is the effect of climate 
upon drinking usages? How does the consumption of alcohol in 
this country compare with that of the United States and other 
English-speaking lands? They discuss also such topics as the 
proportion of the national drink bill which is incurred by the 
working classes, and the relation of this to the average weekly 
expenditure of artisan households. No attempt is made to 
proclaim temperance as a universal panacea for the social ills of 
the community. There are economic questions involved in much 
of the prevailing misery which lie outside such a reform, but 
there is enough and to spare in these pages to show how awful is 
the bhavoe wrought in our midst by strong drink, and how 
stealthy and insidious is the ruin which it brings. The book not 
merely probes this great social wound, but shows the best 
methods of healing what is undeniably a reproach to the nation, 
as well as its open sore. The practical suggestions made in the 
book for the control of the Ronse trade, and for lessening in 
various directions the extent of the evil, appear to us, in the 
main, to be sound and reasonable. 
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Ag Exquisite Photogravure—*‘ FABIOLA.”” By HENNER. 


The Contents of the MAY Number of the Pall Mall Magazine include 
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An Article by FREDERICK WeDMORE, illustrated by many exquisite 
reproductions of prints from the British Museum. 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND. 
An interesting account of the capital of Newfoundland, with many 
beautiful pictures. 
IN EGYPT.—IIL 
The final instalment of Drawings by Mr. C, DANA GIBSON, the 
celebrated American artist. 
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HARE, 
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